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Introducing  a  new  way  to  save  money  on 
your  long  distance  calls  and  help  Carleton 
University,  too. 


Calling  all  alumni!  The  Carleton 
University  Alumni  Association 
has  teamed  up  with  Bell  Canada 
to  form  a  unique  partnership 
called  Carleton  University 
Alumni/Bell  Ambassador 
Program.  When  you  register  for 
the  new  Bell  Real  Plus  Savings™ 
plan,  Bell  Canada  will  financially 
support  Carleton  University 
Alumni  Association  based  on  your 
long  distance  phone  calls. 
Bell  Real  Plus  Savings  offers  resi- 
dential Bell  customers  enhanced 
savings  on  your  long  distance 
calls  anytime,  anywhere  in 
Canada,  United  States  and 
Overseas.  With  Bell  Real  Plus 
Savings,  you  will  also  receive: 


•  As  a  Bell  Real  Plus  Savings  mem- 
ber you  will  have  a  choice  of 
additional  rewards  in  the  form  of 
points  towards  a  credit  on  your 
residential  phone  account,  GM 
Card™  earnings  or  Air  Miles™ 
travel  miles 

So  get  plugged  into  the  Bell  Real 
Plus  Savings  plan  and  keep 
Carleton  University  growing 
stronger.  To  enroll  in  the 
Carleton  University  Alumni/Bell 
Ambassador  Program,  call 
1-800-624-1559. 


•  20%  discount  on  the  three 
numbers  you  spend  the  most  call- 
ing each  month  in  Canada  and 
the  U.S. 

15%  discount  on  all  your  other 
calls,  anywhere  in  Canada,  the 
U.S.  and  overseas 


Make  the  Right  Connection 
Call  1-800-624-1559 
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Magazine  Mission  Statement 

Carieion  University  Magazine  is 
published  by  the  university  four  ti 
a  year  for  the  university's  alumni  a, 
friends.  The  magazine  is  the  universi- 
ty's primary  vehicle  for  providing  in- 
formation on  activities  and  events 
within  our  community:  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  alumni,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents: and  on  significant  issues  and 
developments  within  the  university 
community  and  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. The  magazine's  principal  aims 
are:  to  inform  its  audience  in  an  accu- 
rate and  timely  fashion;  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  university  and  the 
Alumni  Association:  to  encourage  the 
university's  alumni  and  friends  to  un- 
derstand and  support  Carleton 's  mis- 
sion; to  foster  pride  in  the  institution; 
to  facilitate  awareness  and  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  alumni  around  the 
world;  and  to  create  and  maintain 
good  will. 

The  magazine  is  distributed  to  55.000 
alumni  world-wide. 


Printed  on  recycled  paper 


The  cover  photo  shows  the  ancient  rail- 
road bridge  over  the  Rideau  River,  a 
familiar  sight  to  thousands  of  Carleton 
students  and  alumni.  It  was  taken  by  John 
Ovcacik,  photographer,  artist,  and  fourth- 
year  environmental  studies  student  at  the 
university. 
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The  frantic  life  of  an  environmental  celebrity 

Tad  Homer-Dixon,  dubbed  "Mr.  Environment,"  has  got  used  to  the  hype  and  media 
attention  given  to  his  controversial  views   4 

Unraveling  the  mysteries  in  frozen  soil 

Carleton  geocryologists  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  government  downsizing  as  they 
welcome  scientists  and  their  equipment  from  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and  in 
the  process  enhance  research  collaborations  on  frozen  soil  6 

Robin  Farquhar  sums  it  up 

As  he  steps  down  as  Carleton's  eighth  president,  Robin  Farquhar  looks  back  at  seven 
years  of  highs  and  lows   12 
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Editor's  Note 
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"getting  it  wrong." 
Perhaps  not  wrong, 
necessarily,  but  at 
least  not  quite  accu- 
rate enough  for  the 
subjects  of  interviews  who  claim  that  they 
have  been  misquoted  or  misunderstood. 

This  was  a  concern  when  I  approached 
Tad  Homer-Dixon  about  granting  an  in- 
terview to  the  Carleton  Uttiversity  Maga- 
zine. He  hesitated,  said  he  was  frantically 
busy,  not  granting  inteiviews,  but,  on  the 
other  hand  seemed  genuinely  interested 
in  helping  out  the  magazine  of  his  alma 
mater.  When  I  told  him  that  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  over  the 
article  before  it  went  to  print,  he  readily 
agreed  to  the  interview  with  Nancy  Lewis, 
expressing  relief  that  he  would  not  be 
(once  again)  misunderstood  by  the  me- 
dia. 

We  can't  afford  to  get  it  wrong.  We 
depend  on  the  good  will  of  our  alumni 
and  faculty  and  we  hope  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  so  that  what 
we  publish  is  both  informative  and  accu- 
rate. Our  policy  is  to  allow  the  subject  of 
any  interview  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  finished  article  and  point  out  any 
errors  of  fact  or  omission.  The  style,  tone 
and  direction  of  articles  are  our  own.  This 
policy  has  resulted  in  wonderful  coopera- 
tion— and  many  a  sigh  of  relief. 

For  example,  I  confess  to  almost  total 
ignorance  of  geocryology,  but  with  an 
open  mind,  a  tape  recorder  and  the 
patience  of  Mike  Smith  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  geography  department,  we  came 
up  with  a  piece  that  pleased  us  all.  Similar 
sentiments  are  echoed  by  all  our  writers 
and  interviewees — whatever  the  subject. 

As  we  say  good-bye  to  one  president, 
we  soon  welcome  another.  The  next 
issue  will  feature  an  interview  with  Rich- 
ard Van  Loon,  Carleton's  ninth  president. 


Assistant  Director 

Development  and  Alumni  Services 

Editor,  Carleton  University  Magazine 


A  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  another  name? 

Editor 

I  read  with  interest  the  spring  issue's  article  on  Carleton's  new  College  of  the 
Humanities.  I  wonder  if  the  irony  of  the  piece  was  intentional. 

The  story  described  the  program  this  way:  "At  the  heart  of  the  humanities 
program  is  a  core  curriculum,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  develop  intellectual 
rigour,  encourage  accomplishment,  and  provide  the  experience  of  belonging  to 
a  community  of  scholars.  Students  will  attend  humanities  seminars  where  they 
will  be  evaluated  in  small-class  settings  through  extensive  written  assignments 
and  oral  presentations." 

Unless  I'm  mistaken,  very  similar  programs  were  once  offered  at  a  variety  of 
Canadian  universities  under  the  name  "Bachelor  of  Arts." 

Jacques  Poitras,  BJ/90,  MJ/91 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick 

Reviving  dormant  memory  cells 

Editor 

In  the  spring,  1996,  issue,  George  House's  "Reflections"  was  a  delightful  romp 
in  images  of  First  Avenue  Carleton  in  the  late  1950s.  He  no  doubt  revived  dormant 
memory  cells  in  many  of  us  from  his  graduating  year — a  total  of  69  in  arts.  Among 
memories  awakened  for  me  were  of  poetry  classes  taught  by  George  Johnston 
in  a  little,  knee-walled,  dactylic  room  on  the  top  floor,  and  of  winter  8:00  a.m. 
biology  classes  with  E.A.O.  Tumau  in  a  church  basement  amid  the  persistent 
clanking  of  the  hot-water  pipes. 

Because  I  was  one  of  those  "mature  students"  as  we  were  called,  and  was  not 
in  sports,  he  would  have  little  reason  to  remember  me.  If  a  recollection  did  stir 
for  him,  it  would  be  of  an  "old"  Second  World  War  vet  trying  to  get  educated, 
who  was  married  and  had  a  home  where  groups  of  students  would  occasionally 
gather  to  meditate  on  forms  and  dilutions  of  ethyl  alcohol. 

John  Raycroft,  BA/59 
Prescott,  Ontario 

A  case  of  mistaken  identity 

Editor 

Thanks  to  your  spring,  1996,  edition  I  have  been  able  to  inform  the  Directeur 
de  la  Surveillance  du  Territoire  that  there  is  someone  going  about  pretending  to 
be  our  former  Prime  Minister,  Edouard  Balladur.  I  would  have  thought  that 
Benoit  Bouchard  might  have  noticed,  but  then  he  was  a  Mulroney  appointment. 

Stuart  Allen  Smith,  BJ/57 
Prades,  France 

(The  person  shaking  hands  with  OTI  President  Dave  Thomas  is,  in  fact,  Robert 
Germinet,  the  director  of  Ecole  des  Mines  in  Nantes,  France.) 

Making  a  difference  in  Peru 

Editor 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  express  my  strong  congratulations  for  the  publication 
of  this  interesting  magazine  which  provides  Carleton  alumni  current  information 
on  activities  and  events  and  personal  stories. 

I  am  a  graduate  living  in  Peru  who  obtained  a  BA  Honours  in  economics  from 
this  prestigious  university  in  1993- 1  was  offered  a  position  in  my  home  country 
in  the  Investment  Banking  Division  of  the  Wiese  Bank,  the  second  largest  bank 
in  Peru.  The  university  degree  provided  me  with  an  excellent  background  to 
participate  actively  in  a  new  area  of  enormous  potential  within  the  financial 
sector  of  my  country. 

Xavier  Gordillo-Carrillo,  BAHons/93 
Lima,  Peru 
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A  Farquhar  farewell  with  homage  paid 
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s  I  contemplate  stepping  down  from  the  Carleton  University  presidency  on  completion  of 
my  seven-year  term  this  summer,  the  anticipated  contentment  with  a  more  private  life  and 
pursuit  of  more  personal  interests  is  tempered  by  the  memories  of  unparalleled  pleasures 
that  my  position  has  brought  me.  The  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  university  president  comes  rarely — 
to  only  a  few — and  I  have  enjoyed  that  good  fortune  twice,  at  two  very  different  institutions,  over 
the  past  15  years. 

I  have  been  privileged  at  Carleton,  because  it  is  an  uncommonly  fine  institution — still  sorting 
out  its  identity  as  it  continues  to  mature,  determined  to  maintain  its  academic  integrity  while 
responding  to  dramatically  changing  conditions.  It  is  sustained  by  a  faculty  with  many  outstanding 
scholars,  a  staff  whose  dedication  and  competence  are  reflected  in  effort  and  creativity,  and  a 
student  body  whose  unwavering  commitment  keeps  their  (and  my)  spirits  high.  These  strengths 
have  supported  us  during  the  turbulent  years  since  the  late  1980s,  which  have  not  been  easy  times  for  universities. 

Among  the  major  challenges  we  have  confronted  are  the  Carleton  community's  reaction  to  the  first  "ranking"  of 
Canadian  universities  by  Maclean 's  magazine,  the  protracted  debate  that  culminated  in  our  Senate's  decision  to  close 
the  university's  long-standing  "open  door"  admissions  policy,  the  need  to  reduce  our  operating  expenditure  budget  by 
almost  20  per  cent  within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  and  numerous  others.  The  trick  has  been  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
forest  while  addressing  these  trees.  I  have  been  gratified  at  such  accomplishments,  during  this  same  troublesome  period, 
as  the  variety  of  intellectually  exciting  programs  and  schools,  institutes  and  centres  that  have  been  established;  the 
productive  new  collaborations  formed  with  "partners"  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors;  the  imaginative  applications 
of  emerging  technologies;  and  the  several  new  facilities  that  we  are  now  using. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  thousands  of  Carleton  graduates  whom  I  have  encountered  across  Canada  and 
internationally.  Not  less  important  than  their  willingness  to  support  us  financially,  are  the  countless  other  contributions 
they  make  to  our  advancement — as  volunteer  leaders  on  my  regional  advisory  and  student  recruitment  councils,  as  hosts 
and  presenters  for  our  send-off  sessions  for  new  students,  and  as  members  of  our  alumni  council  and  advisors  to  our 
programs,  publications,  and  campaigns. 

I  especially  appreciate  the  warmth  of  welcome  our  alumni  have  invariably  extended  to  me  and  my  wife,  Fran.  We 
thank  you. 


V 


Robin  H.  Farquhar 
President,  Carleton  University 


Warmth,  good  humour  and  unfailing  hospitality 


■  As. 

JLw£ 


"heard  about  Robin  Farquhar  before  I  met  him.  It  was  about  14  years  ago  when  I  was  with  the 
|  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada.  It  involved  a  story  about  a  local  country  and 
western  bar  in  Winnipeg  and  the  well  known  Farquhar  hospitality.  When  I  met  the  Farquhars 
soon  after,  I  immediately  recognized  the  warmth  and  good  humour  I  had  heard  about.  I  was 
encouraged  when  I  learned  Robin  was  to  become  president  of  Carleton  because  I  suspected  that 
he  would  take  a  benevolent  interest  in  alumni  affairs  and  so  it  has  proved  to  be. 

When  he  first  arrived  at  Carleton,  Robin  said  how  important  he  felt  alumni  were  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  university — not  just  in  terms  of  giving,  although  that  is  important  too,  but  because  of 
their  influence,  their  energy  and  their  example  of  dedication  to  the  institution.  Robin  himself 
exemplified  this  commitment  and  Carleton  alumni  responded  in  kind  to  this  open  and  welcoming 
attitude  and,  according  to  a  national  survey,  are  shown  to  be  proportionately  the  highest 
institutional  supporters  of  any  alumni  cohort  in  Canada. 
The  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association,  its  officers  and  representatives  have  much  to  thank  Robin  and  Fran 
Farquhar  for  and  will  remember  with  pleasure  their  unfailing  support,  good  will  and  continuing  hospitality  over  the  seven 
years  of  their  tenure  at  Carleton. 


V 


Gail  Larose,  BAHons/69,  MA/70 
President,  Alumni  Association 
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Controyer/ial 
view/  place 
Carleton  arad 
in  Ihe  /potlighl 

by  Nancy  Lewis 


The  telephone  in  Tad  (Thomas)  Homer- 
Dixon's  office  rings  incessantly.  Report- 
ers call  with  interview  requests,  confer- 
ence organizers  want  him  for  speaking 
engagements,  publishers  are  hoping  he'll 
sign  a  new  book  deal. 


All  of  the  fuss  is  the  fallout  from  an  article,  titled  "On 
the  Threshold,  Environmental  Changes  as  Causes 
of  Acute  Conflict,"  in  which  the  University  of 
Toronto  professor  describes  a  disturbing  picture  of 
the  world  in  the  21st  century.  His  controversial 
theory  linking  environmental  stress  and  social  conflict  struck  a 
nerve  in  the  academic  community  and  has  incited  reaction  from 
both  fans  and  critics  across  North  America.  More  importantly, 
the  article  has  become  the  foundation  for  a  whole  new  school 
of  research  and  is  the  most  often  cited  piece  of  scholarly  work 
in  the  field. 

Even  though  it's  been  five  years  since  his  groundbreaking 
research  was  published  in  the  journal  International  Security, 
Homer-Dixon,  age  40,  is  just  learning  to  live  in  the  spotlight. 
"This  explosion  of  interest  is  entirely  beyond  anyone's  control," 
he  says.  "It's  not  something  I  expected.  It's  not  something  I 
entirely  wanted." 

Over  the  last  six  to  eight  months,  Homer-Dixon,  BAHons/80, 
has  turned  down  almost  all  requests  for  interviews  and  public- 
speaking.  Perhaps  it's  a  testament  to  his  alma  mater  that  he 
made  time  to  tell  his  story  to  his  alumni  magazine.  "I've  said  no 
to  just  about  everything.  I  never  even  answer  my  phone  directly 
anymore.  I  just  can't,"  he  says,  adding,  "This  is  a  special  case." 


Tad  Homer-Dixon 
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Homer-Dixon's  fascination  with  the 
subject  of  conflict  was  already  well 
established  when  he  dropped  out  of 
the  political  science  program  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  to  enrol  at 
Carleton.  "I  was  interested  in  politics 
and  I  was  keen  to  be  in  Ottawa  where 
the  action  was,"  he  recalls. 

Even  then  his  research  focused  on 
politics  and  conflict,  mainly  on  the  US  - 
Soviet  arms  race.  "John  Sigler's  course, 
The  Causes  of  War,  was  tremendously 
influential  in  my  life,"  he  says.  "I  felt  I 
got  a  superb  education  at  Carleton  - 
absolutely  superb." 

Before  moving  on  to  complete  his 
doctorate  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute ofTechnology,  Homer-Dixon  left 
a  legacy  at  Carleton  in  the  form  of  the 
Canadian  Student 
Pugwash  organization. 
The  movement  was 
started  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  scholars  con- 
cerned about  the  arms 
race  and  the  impact  of 
science  on  society.  After 
attending  a  conference 
in  1979,  Homer-Dixon 
founded  an  offshoot 
group  at  Carleton  that 
eventually  led  to  a 
Canada-wide  organiza- 
tion with  chapters  in  20  universities 
across  the  country.  The  organization 
lasted  for  1 2  years  before  succumbing 
to  bankruptcy,  but  it  left  lasting  memo- 
ries with  Homer-Dixon.  He  met  many 
of  his  closest  friends  through  the 
Pugwash  movement,  including  his  wife, 
Jill  Lazenby. 

Homer-Dixon's  rise  to  fame  may 
have  begun  with  his  1991  article  in 
International  Security,  but  it  was  after 
a  second  piece  by  author  Robert  Kaplan 
was  published  that  Homer-Dixon's 
reputation  soared.  The  widely-read 
12,000  word  expose  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  titled  "The  Coming  Anarchy," 
relied  heavily  on  Homer-Dixon's  re- 
search to  argue  that  "scarcity,  crime, 
overpopulation,  tribalism,  and  disease 
are  rapidly  destroying  the  social  fabric 
of  our  planet." 

"Life  after  Kaplan,"says  Homer- 
Dixon,  has  never  been  the  same.  "It's 
just  been  overwhelming,"  he  says  of 
the  attention  that's  been  showered  on 
him  by  media,  fellow  scholars,  even 


high-level  government  officials.  He's  been 
invited  twice  to  dine  with  US  vice-presi- 
dent Al  Gore,  and  his  research  on  the 
environment  and  its  implication  for  na- 
tional security  issues  has  been  cited  in 
speeches  by  President  Bill  Clinton.  Homer- 
Dixon's  work  has  even  been  used  as  one 
basis  of  a  new  project  on  environmental 
problems  and  state  failure  launched  by 
the  US  central  intelligence  agency. 

"In  the  back  of  my  mind  I  guess  I 
always  wondered  what  it  would  be  like 
[to  be  famous],"  he  say.  "Now  that  I've  had 
a  bit  of  exposure  to  my  15  minutes  of 
fame,  I  guess  I  know." 

In  addition  to  the  positive  attention, 
Homer-Dixon  has  also  had  to  learn  to 
deal  with  the  critics.  He's  been  branded 
an  extremist  and  headlines  across  the 


"I'm  working  to  find  a  position 
that  allows  us  to  use  the  important  findings 
from  both  the  optimistic  and  pessimistic 
camps  and  ignore  a  lot  of  the  heated 
rhetoric  on  both  sides" 


country  have  labelled  him  the  "Doom- 
meister,"  the  "Prophet  of  Doom,"  and  the 
"Harbinger  of  the  Apocalypse." 

Homer-Dixon  dismisses  it  all  as  non- 
sense. "I'm  not  an  extremist  in  any  re- 
gard," he  says.  "I'm  working  to  find  a 
position  that  allows  us  to  use  the  impor- 
tant findings  from  both  the  optimistic  and 
pessimistic  camps  and  ignore  a  lot  of  the 
heated  rhetoric  on  both  sides." 

Homer-Dixon's  theory  is  that,  if  left 
unchecked,  ecological  damage  is  going 
to  be  severe,  and  that  over-population 
and  scarcity  of  resources  will  set  in  mo- 
tion an  escalating  international  trend  of 
violence  and  civil  war  that  is  "very  dan- 
gerous, very  destabilizing."  While  he  be- 
lieves human  beings  are  smart  enough  to 
overcome  environmental  crises,  Homer- 
Dixon  fears  some  countries  will  be  caught 
in  what  he  calls  an  "ingenuity  gap," 
whereby  the  conflict  produced  by  a  scar- 
city of  resources  will  actually  undermine 
the  social  ability  to  be  creative. 

Homer-Dixon  says  he  inherited  some 
of  his  predilection  for  the  environment 


from  his  parents.  His  mother,  who  died  of 
Multiple  Sclerosis  when  he  was  13,  was 
an  artistandwriterwith  degrees  in  botany 
and  zoology.  His  father,  now  retired,  was 
chief  forester  for  the  Victoria  watershed 
district,  responsible  for  logging.  "A  re- 
spect for  the  outdoors  and  for  the  envi- 
ronment, integrity,  courage  and  curiosity. 
These  were  lessons  I  learned  from  both 
my  father  and  from  my  mother,"  he  says. 

As  an  only  child,  Homer-Dixon  grew 
up  in  a  wilderness  area  on  his  parents'  1 7- 
acre  rural  property  near  Prospect  Lake, 
north  of  Victoria.  "I've  always  regarded 
conflict  as  a  somewhat  bizarre  behaviour 
because  I  grew  up  in  such  a  peaceful 
environment,"  he  says.  "I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  in  the  outdoors.  I'm  passionate  about 
it  and  I'm  really,  really  disturbed  by  what 
we're  doing  around  the 
planet." 

Homer-Dixon's  pre- 
dictions for  the  21st  cen- 
tury may  seem  bleak, 
but  his  own  future  looks 
quite  rosy.  With  a  total 
of  $1.3  million  in  re- 
search grants  over  the 
past  six  years,  Homer- 
Dixon  will  continue  his 
research  on  topics  such 
as  rapid  urban  growth 
and  violence,  the  geno- 
cide in  Rwanda,  urban  strife  in  South 
Africa  and  water  scarcity  and  civil  strife  in 
the  Gaza  Strip.  Plans  are  to  concentrate 
on  writing  more  "popular"  books  and 
articles  about  his  research.  He  has  a 
contract  with  Princeton  to  produce  a 
book  by  the  end  of  the  summer  and  is 
finishing  a  major  article  on  the  "ingenuity 
gap"  which  he  plans  to  submit  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  also  plans  to  con- 
tinue lecturing  at  the  University  ofToronto 
program  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies. 

"It's  been  quite  exciting  to  talk  to  a  lot 
of  senior  policy-makers  and  a  lot  of  the 
travelling  has  been  very  interesting, "  says 
Homer-Dixon.  "But  in  the  end,  there  are 
few  things  more  gratifying  than  reaching 
students  and  making  them  curious.  The 
intellectual  activity  that  begins  with  stu- 
dents is  the  starting  point  ifwe're  going  to 
manage  these  problems." 


V 
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^pecial  Feature 

Warm  tidings  for 
frozen  soil  specialists 


by  Mary  Huband 


One  month. 
That's  all  the 
time  Evgene 
Chuvilin  had 
to  produce  a  mini  miracle 
called  a  gas  hydrate  cell. 

The  young  research  sci- 
entist from  Moscow  State 
University  arrived  at 
Carleton  on  March  1  with 
a  mission:  to  turn  a  com- 
plicated design  and  proto- 
type, which  had  been  cre- 
ated over  a  10-year  period 
in  his  lab  in  Moscow,  into 
a  sophisticated  instrument 
to  test  hydrates  in  frozen 
soil. 

Chuvilin  completed  his 
task  and  returned  to  Mos- 
cow on  schedule  March 
31  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  $25,000 
instrument  he  had  helped 
to  build  to  exact  specifica- 
tions had  worked  perfectly 
and  would  be  used  and 
tested  by  scientists  at 
Carleton. 

Mission  accomplished. 

Accomplished,  but  not  without  the  leadership  of  Scott 
Dallimore  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  (GSC)  and  the 
efforts  of  colleagues  in  the  Department  of  Geography  at 
Carleton  who  worked  12-hour  days  to  meet  the  deadline. 

The  team  had  the  advantage  of  working  in  the  new 
Geocryology  Research  Lab  jointly  established  in  January  as  a 
partnership  between  the  GSC  and  the  Ottawa-Carleton  Geo- 
science  Centre,  located  at  Carleton.  The  state-of-the-art  labora- 
tory occupies  the  same  space  as  the  familiar  old  physical 
geography  lab  in  the  Loeb  Building,  but  has  now  been  totally 
renovated  and  revitalized  by  an  infusion  of  $500,000  in 
equipment  and  other  resources  from  the  federal  government. 

This  incredible  turn  of  events  came  about  because  of  an 
opportunity  to  maximize  resources  in  permafrost  laboratory 


Dan  Riseborough,  left,  and  Evgene 
constructed  in  the  geocryology  lab 


research  within  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region.  In 
January,  the  GSC  decided 
to  relocate  its  specialized 
research  equipment  and 
lab  apparatus  to  Carleton 
with  the  intention  of  en- 
hancing and  developing 
collaborative  research  in 
frozen  soil  with  the  Ot- 
tawa-Carleton Geo- 
science  Centre.  As  part  of 
the  move,  Carleton  wel- 
comed Vic  Allen  of  GSC, 
to  the  lab.  This  initiative 
means  that  the  new  lab 
fully  expects  to  enjoy  an 
international  reputation 
and  be  among  the  very 
best  centres  for  the  study 
of  frozen  soil  in  Canada. 

Chuvilin  is  working 
on  a  joint  research  project 
(funded  by  Natural  Re- 
sources Canada)  that  will 
study  the  formation  and 
stability  of  gases  in  fro- 
zen soil.  To  do  this,  Ca- 
nadian scientists  required 
the  gas  hydrate  cell  de- 
signed by  Chuvilin  and  his  colleagues  in  Russia.  The  cell  is 
designed  to  test  hydrates  in  the  laboratory,  examine  their 
formation  and  properties  with  changes  in  temperature,  and 
determine  the  rate  of  decomposition  under  various  conditions. 
The  cell  will  produce  results  which  should  provide  more 
understanding  of  where  and  how  methane  hydrates  occur  in 
nature,  and  most  important,  how  to  develop  this  potentially 
enormous  energy  resource. 

It  is  important  research  and  Chuvilin  is  glad  to  be  part  of  the 
team.  He  will  return  to  Carleton  for  a  longer  period  this  summer 
at  which  time  another  hydrate  cell  will  have  been  built  from  his 
specifications  by  Carleton's  physical  geography  technical  of- 
ficer, Larry  Boyle  and  GSC  technologist  Vic  Allen.  Together  with 
research  scientists  in  the  laboratory,  the  team  will  conduct 


Chuvilin  with  the  new  hydrate  cell 
at  Carleton. 
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Mike  Smith 


further  tests  using  the  equipment. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  highly-trained  "know 
how"  of  technicians  who  have  25  years 
of  workshop  and  laboratory  experience 
in  frozen  soil  through  the  geography 
department's  Geotechnical  Science  Re- 
search Unit.  The  new  lab  is  dedicated  to 
the  study  of  frozen  soil,  or,  as  it  is  now 
commonly  called  by  its  Russian  name, 
"geocryology." 

Like  his  Canadian  colleagues,  Evgene 
Chuvilin  is  one  of  a  rare  breed  of  scientists 
who  study  geocryology.  Although  we 
may  associate  "cryology"  with  the  highly- 
publicized  discoveries  of  frozen  bodies  in 
permafrost  regions  (such  as  the  recent 
finding  of  three  perfectly  preserved  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  Franklin  Expedition), 
geocryology,  in  fact,  refers  to  the  study 
of  the  frozen  earth.  As  Mike  Smith,  chair 
of  the  geography  department,  and  a 
geocryologist  himself,  explains  it, 
"geocryology  is  the  study  of  the  process 
and  features  relating  to  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, the  interaction  of  water,  ice  and 
earth."  The  raw  material  for  this  study 
underlies  half  of  Canada  and  about  one 
quarter  of  the  earth's  surface.  Permafrost 
is  unique,  he  says,  since  it  is  the  only  earth 
surface  material  that  exists  so  close  to  its 
melting  point.  There  are  enormous  possi- 
bilities for  scientific  research. 

Smith,  and  colleagues  at  Carleton  like 
Peter  Williams,  Chris  Burn  and  Dan 
Riseborough,  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess over  the  years,  but  as  government 
grants  became  harder  to  get,  and  replac- 
ing valuable  equipment  was  just  an  item 
on  a  wish  list,  the  future  took  on  much 
more  of  a  challenge.  And  then  along 
came  the  new  geocryology  research  lab — 
the  answer  to  a  geocryologist's  dreams — 
and  with  it  an  infusion  of  enthusiasm  and 
anticipation  not  felt  for  years. 


"Our  capability  is  now  without  equal 
in  Canada,"  says  Smith.  "The  lab  has 
brought  us  not  only  the  capability  for  high 
precision  testing  (including  state-of-the- 
art  calibration  equipment  and  a  tempera- 
ture controlled  lab  on  wheels),  but  most 
important,  the  opportunity  for  collabora- 
tion among  some  of  the  best  researchers 
in  the  world." 

The  geocryology  lab  was  not  the  only 
good  fortune  the  university  received  on 
New  Year's  Day.  Alongwith  that  lab  came 
another  smaller,  but  equally  welcome 
boost  for  the  research  scientists.  Agricul- 
ture Canada  turned  over  to  Carleton  its 
$100,000  soil  micromorphology  lab  in- 
cluding precision  instruments  designed 
to  study  soil  particles,  their  arrangement 
and  soil  pores,  and  how  they  develop. 
The  lab,  one  of  only  two  in  Ontario,  is 
tucked  away  two  flights  above  the  ninth 
floor  elevator  in  C  Tower  of  the  Loeb 
Building — a  delightful  surprise  hidden  in 
the  farthest  reaches  of  the  building! 

Dr.  Les  White,  a  former  graduate  stu- 
dent of  Peter  Williams  and  now  a  re- 
search scientist  with  the  Geotechnical 
Research  Unit,  is  in  charge  of  the  lab,  and 
like  his  colleagues  in  the  geocryology  lab 
1 1  floors  below,  is  anticipating  renewed 
collaboration  in  micromorphology  re- 
search. He  has  recently  begun  experi- 
ments in  the  area  of  hydrocarbon  con- 
taminants (like  oil  spills),  examining  how 
they  move  through  permafrost  and  how 
they  change  the  physical  properties  of 
soil  in  cold  regions. 

"We  are  all  very  encouraged  by  this 
infusion  from  the  federal  government," 
says  White.  "It  has  meant  a  new  life  to  our 
physical  geography  and  geotechnical  sci- 
ence group."  These  are  the  labs  of  the 
future,  he  says,  and  with  them  we  will  be 
able  to  flourish  as  a  research  institution 
and  compete  for  those  meagre  research 
dollars  with  other  universities  and  coun- 
tries. 

And  for  Evgene  Chuvilin?  He  hopes 
that  his  very  productive  trip  to  Ottawa 
will  be  the  first  of  many.  He  was  amazed 
that  in  just  one  short  month  his  compli- 
cated design  became  a  reality  and  he 
looks  forward  to  close  collaboration  with 
Carleton  and  GSC  scientists  in  the  future. 

V 


Environmental 
programs 

Whether  it  concerns  recover- 
able energy  reserves,  landscape 
ecology,  "hot"  topics  like  global 
warming  and  the  spread  of  pollu- 
tion, or  over-population,  ethics,  or 
law — students  and  faculty  at 
Carleton  are  participating  in  the 
exciting  activity  of  extending  our 
knowledge  of  the  environment  and 
shaping  the  debate  and  policy  out- 
comes on  many  important  issues. 

Since  1992,  the  university  has 
offered  programs  leading  to  de- 
grees in  engineering,  science,  and 
arts  and  social  sciences  specializing 
in  environmental  studies.  There  are 
now  400  students  in  these  pro- 
grams and  their  interests  cover  an 
eclectic  range  of  subjects.  Plans  are 
well  advanced  for  a  master's  pro- 
gram in  environmental  assessment 
to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1997.  The 
three  programs  of  study  are: 

Environmental  Science, 
(BScHons)  in  which  students: 

•  learn  powerful  environmental 
analysis  and  the  ability  to 
assemble  integrated  forecasts; 

•  prepare  individualized 
research  theses  on  environmental 
issues. 

Environmental  Engineering, 
(BEng)  in  which  students: 

•  acquire  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  engineering, 
mathematics  and  science,  with 
emphasis  on  biology  and  chemis- 
try; 

•  apply  knowledge  to  environ- 
mental challenges  like  pollution, 
hazardous  waste  management 
and  risk  assessment. 

Environmental  Studies, 
(BA  or  BAHons)  in  which 
students: 

•  explore  how  complex  natural 
systems  and  human  organizations 
work  and  interact; 

•  consider  legal  and  ethical 
issues  of  development  and 
conservation  and  communicate 
sophisticated  scientific  concepts 
with  critical  evaluation. 
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"Snow"  White: 

Carleton  grad  turns  effluent  into  snow 


by  Mark  Giberson 

Jeff  White  is  out  to  revolutionize  waste  treatment.  He's  found 
Ma.  way  to  turn  municipal  sewage  into  snow.  It's  cheap.  It's 
\J  clean,  and  from  an  environmental  point  of  view,  it's  far 
superior  to  biologically-based  sewage  treatment  processes.  And 
in  1995  it  earned  White  and  his  company  an  environmental 
award  from  Popular  Science  magazine. 

White,  who  graduated  from  Carleton  in  1963,  is  president  of 
Delta  Engineering — an  Ottawa-based  engineering  consulting 
firm.  For  the  last  16  years,  White  has  been  working  with  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environment  to  develop  the  new  system 
and  get  the  ministry's  stamp  of  approval.  With  successful  test 
results  well  behind  him  and  world-wide  patents  pending,  White 
is  watching  his  business  pile  up  contract  after  contract. 

"We've  had  a  system  running  for  three  years  in  the  Carrabasset 
Valley  in  Maine,"  says  White.  "We're  building  one  at  Westport 
near  Ottawa.  We'll  probably  have  another  six  or  seven  built  this 
year,  with  another  dozen  or  so  by  the  end  of  next  year.  They'll 
be  all  over — in  Idaho,  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Northwest  Territories." 

White's  process,  which  he's  marketing  under  the  trade  name 
Snowfluent,  employs  the  same  principles  that  are  used  in 
making  freeze-dried  coffee.  When  temperatures  fall  below 
freezing,  municipal  waste  water  is  pumped  from  holding 
lagoons,  combined  with  compressed  air  and  sprayed  from  12- 
metre  high  towers.  The  fine  mist  freezes  instantly.  This  kills  most 
of  the  harmful  bacteria.  Those  that  survive  are  killed  by  ultra- 
violet radiation.  Other  contaminants  dissipate  as  gas  or  fall  to  the 
ground  as  harmless  compounds  that  later  become  a  natural 
fertilizer.  The  snow  crystals  themselves  are  pure.  In  the  spring, 
after  the  snow  melts,  grass  is  planted  on  the  site  to  absorb  the 
rich  residue. 

White,  whose  company  has  been  in  the  snow-making 
business  for  nearly  30  years,  says  he  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
turning  municipal  waste  into  snow  as  a  result  of  his  work  with 
the  ski  industry. 

"Ski  resorts  have  long  had  a  real  problem  with  waste 
treatment,"  he  explains.  "Biological  treatment  systems  don't 
work  well  in  cold  climates.  They're  designed  for  places  like 
north  Florida.  We  were  motivated  to  solve  problems  that  are 
particular  to  the  ski  industry — winter  time  operations,  fluctuat- 
ing loads  and  a  pristine  environment,  and  we  went  about  it  by 
making  cold  weather  work  to  our  advantage." 

According  to  White,  the  idea  of  freeze-drying  effluent  was 
studied  in  the  United  States  in  the  1950s,  but  at  that  time  the 
process  was  deemed  too  expensive  and  unable  to  deal  with 
large  volumes  of  waste. 

"We  solved  the  problem  of  cost  and  volume,"  says  White. 
"Today,  our  system  is  cheaper  and  better  than  anything  that's  on 
the  market." 


Jeff  White 


White  and  his  colleagues  used  mathematical  models  to  help 
come  up  with  the  solution — an  approach  he  credits  to  his  years 
at  Carleton  studying  under  John  Ruptash,  the  university's  first 
dean  of  engineering.  "He  was  terrific,"  recalls  White. 

Today,  inquiries  about  the  new  system  continue  to  come  in 
from  around  the  world — Nepal,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Russia, 
China  and  Korea.  "We're  having  fun  ,"  says  White.  "Our  process 
applies  to  mining  waste  and  industrial  wastes  as  well.  Every- 
thing we're  doing  here  is  new.  It's  spectacular." 

White  says  his  company  continues  to  have  a  special  place  for 
Carleton  grads.  "We're  still  hiring  Carleton  graduates,"  he  says. 
"They're  the  best.  Everyone  talks  about  the  University  of 
Waterloo  engineers.  Sure,  they  come  out  running  pretty  fast.  But 
Carleton  engineers  go  a  lot  farther.  They  have  better  mathemat- 
ics, better  physics,  better  electronics.  And  that's  thanks  to  Dr. 
Ruptash  and  the  way  he  set  up  the  engineering  faculty.  He  was 
a  great  guy  and  he  did  it  right."  ^ 

V 

Mark  Giberson,  BJ/84,  is  a  communications  consultant  with  the 
Giberson  Group  in  Ottawa. 
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Ian  Jones: 

teenage  passion  becomes  research  career 


Ian  Jones 


by  Mary  Huband 

W  t's  taken  many  years  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  dedication, 
I  but  this  Carleton  grad  has  made  his  fascination  for  birds  his 
-^professional  calling. 

Jones,  son  of  Carleton  Professor  of  English,  Ben  Jones,  was 
recently  appointed  chair  of  seabird  ecology  at  Memorial  Univer- 
sity in  Newfoundland.  This  new  unit  is  part  of  a  larger  research 
unit  linking  Memorial  with  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
(UNB)  and  Acadia  University  in  Nova  Scotia  in  a  joint  effort 
bringing  together  resources  from  universities,  governments  and 
the  private  sector  to  examine  environmental  questions  relating 
to  wildlife  ecology,  biology  and  conservation  issues. 

The  research  unit,  called  the  Atlantic  Co-operative  Wildlife 
Research  Ecology  Network  (ACWREN)  has  been  given  funding 
for  a  five-year  period  with  a  possible  five-year  extension.  The 
senior  chair  is  at  UNB,  while  Acadia  and  Memorial  sponsor 
associate  chairs.  Jones  will  organize  research  on  seabirds, 
examining  the  health  of  marine  ecosystems  and  natural  changes 
in  the  ecosystem. 

This  summer,  after  a  month  of  field  studies  on  the  Aleutian 
Islands  off  Alaska  as  part  of  his  ongoing  research,  Jones  will 


spend  eight  weeks  on  islands  near  the  coast  of  Labrador  with 
four  other  people  examining  the  factors  that  explain  variability 
in  population  dynamics  of  seabirds.  The  team  will  tag  birds  to 
determine  movement  and  life  span  as  well  as  observe  individual 
birds  to  measure  reproductive  performance. 

"By  tagging  individual  birds  we  can  monitor  their  life  over  a 
10-year  period,"  he  says.  "We  also  look  at  mating,  reproduction, 
growth  of  chicks,  and  whether  birds  return  to  the  same  breeding 
ground." 

Jones  is  now  fully  occupied  in  his  position  as  a  professional 
research  scientist,  but  he  has  fond  memories  of  a  long-standing 
interest  in  wildlife  ecology  begun  during  those  long  eventful 
summers  at  the  family  cottage  where  his  curiosity  grew.  "I  have 
always  been  fascinated  by  natural  diversity  and  how  humans  are 
affecting  it,"  he  says,  "and  I  was  always  curious  about  how  this 
wonderful  variety  arose  from  evolution  and  how  it  maintains 
itself  in  communities  of  animals  and  plants." 

Jones  pursued  those  interests  at  Carleton  where  he  earned 
an  honours  degree  in  biology  in  1983  and  where  he  was 
"tremendously  influenced"  by  professors  Gray  Merriam  and 
Brock  Fenton.  "They  helped  me  get  into  animal  ecology  from 
a  conservation  perspective,"  he  says. 

And  he  has  not  looked  back.  From  Carleton,  Jones  studied 
for  a  master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  then  moved 
on  to  Queen's  for  his  PhD,  and  finally  to  Cambridge  University 
in  England  for  post-doctoral  work.  All  of  these  advanced  studies 
led  him  finally  to  a  permanent  position  at  Memorial  University 
last  year  with  a  cross-appointment  as  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  biology  department  and  the  Ocean  Sciences  Centre. 

His  recent  appointment  as  chair  of  seabird  ecology  for 
ACWREN  opens  up  exciting  new  possibilities  for  this  37  year- 
old  research  biologist.  He  is  looking  forward  to  collaborating 
with  scientists  at  Acadia  and  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
and  he  is  hopeful  that  this  will  lead  to  other  co-operative 
research  ventures  among  Maritime  universities.  "This  will  un- 
doubtedly provide  opportunities  for  graduate  students  to  inter- 
act and  exchange  ideas  and  generally  broaden  their  knowl- 
edge." 

Jones  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  book  he  has  been 
working  on  with  his  long-time  collaborator  and  friend  Tony 
Gaston,  a  research  scientist  with  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service. 
Called  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  Auks,  it  will  be  published 
by  Oxford  University  Press  this  year. 

And  what  does  this  intrepid  outdoorsman  do  in  his  spare 
time?  "Well,  I  don't  spend  too  much  time  just  birding  anymore," 
he  laughs.  "It's  become  my  job."  When  he  does  have  some  time 
to  relax,  he's  off  flyfishing  or  engaging  in  wilderness  explora- 
tion. "Actually,"  he  says,  "there's  no  life  like  it."  * 
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T<  acuity  Feature 

Gray  Merriam: 

Carleton' s  ecology  guru  retires 


by  Fiona  Gilfillan 

Imagine  trying  to  study  a  piece  of 
symphonic  music  by  examining  the 
part  played  by  one  instrument  at  a 
time. 

You  can't  consider  the  work  in  its 
entirety,  with  the  delightful  interplay  of 
instruments,  melody,  dynamics,  rhythm 
and  other  characteristics  that  combine  to 
present  a  rich  musical  experience.  It  just 
doesn't  work. 

That  fragmented  approach  to  the  study 
of  symphonic  music  was  exactly  the  one 
taken  by  most  scientists  studying  the 
environment  until  a  forward-thinking, 
informal  group  of  20  ecologists  got  to- 
gether in  1983  to  launch  a  new  and 
integrated  field  of  study  called  landscape 
ecology. 

Gray  Merriam,  professor  of  biology  at 
Carleton  for  28  years,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
classroom,  the  lab,  and  the  natural  land- 
scape, was  a  member  of  that  group  and 
the  only  Canadian.  He  and  his  19  Ameri- 
can colleagues  were  instrumental  in 
changing  the  way  universities  defined 
their  biology  programs  and  the  way  re- 
searchers approached  environmental 
exploration  on  every  level. 

Merriam  explains  that  where  previ- 
ously components  of  nature  were  exam- 
ined in  isolation — as  you  might  listen  to 
a  single  flute  in  a  symphony — now,  sci- 
entific research  takes  into 
account  as  much  of  the 
heterogeneity  as  possible . 
Human  influences  and  ac- 
tivity are  a  major  part  of 
the  landscape,  so  that 
when  the  "symphony"  of 
nature  is  played,  it  is  the 
whole  orchestra  that  is 
heard. 

Merriam  says  that  the  group  that  gath- 
ered in  1983  to  explore  common  ideas 
and  interests  about  landscape  ecology 
drafted  a  report  for  Washington's  Na- 


Gray  Merriam 


tional  Science  Foundation  (NSF).  The  re- 
port was  based  on  the  research  done  by 
individual  members  of  the  group  and 
their  students.  "Carleton  students  contrib- 
uted more  than  any  other  student  group 
to  this  effort,"  he  says,  explaining  that 
their  work  centred  on  an  area  of  land 
formerly  called  the  Nepean  Woodlot.  "Stu- 
dents explored  the  relationship  between 
the  woodlot  and  its  wildlife  and  the  farm 
adjacent  to  it.  The  group's  report  prompted 
funding  from  NSF,  the  completion  of  a 
textbook  by  American  and  French  scien- 


"previously  components  of  nature  were  exam- 
ined in  isolation... now,  scientific  research  takes 
into  account  as  much  of  the  heterogeneity  as 
possible.  Human  influences  and  activity  are  a 
major  part  of  the  landscape..." 


tists,  and  interest  and  support  from  many 
quarters."  A  new  kind  of  ecology  was 
born. 

Merriam  grew  up  in  rural  Ontario  in 


what  he  describes  as  a  "general  store" 
environment.  There  were  few  books  and 
lots  of  opportunities  to  explore  wild  life 
habitats  and  other  marvels  of  his  rich 
natural  environment.  In  those  years  he 
experienced  the  first  of  thousands  of  field 
trips  he  would  undertake  in  the  succeed- 
ing half  century.  He  still  conducts  field 
trips  and  he  still  gathers  data,  but  now  he 
is  able  to  use  computer  simulations  which 
permit  sophisticated  data  manipulation 
and  "what  if  scenario  analyses  to  his 
explorations. 

His  first  degree  was  in 
wildlife  biology  from  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. After  completing  a 
PhD  in  population  ecol- 
ogy at  Cornell,  and  teach- 
ing and  conducting  re- 
search in  Texas,  Merriam 
returned  to  Canada  and 
joined  the  biology  depart- 
ment at  Carleton  in  1968.  He  has  been  at 
the  university  ever  since  where  he  has 
influenced  two  generations  of  students 
and  has  pursued  his  research  interests  in 
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landscape  ecology  and  conservation  biology.  In 
addition,  he  has  trained  35  graduate  students  in 
these  topics  in  North  America  and  Europe. 

Somehow,  he  has  found  time  to  publish  more 
than  100  scientific  papers,  serve  as  chair  of  his 
department,  director  of  both  the  Ottawa-Carleton 
Institute  of  Biology  and  of  the  Environment  and 
Policy  Institute  at  Carleton,  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  University  Biology  Chairmen  and 
president  of  the  International  Association  for 
Landscape  Ecology.  Merriam  was  also  a  key 
player  in  the  formation  of  the  Environmental 
Science  program  at  Carleton — part  of  the 
universitiy's  new  Environmental  Studies  Pro- 
gram. 

Merriam  is  enthusiastic  about  the  rich  physi- 
cal and  academic  environment  in  the  Ottawa 
area  with  its  strong  support  base  which  includes 
a  rich  array  of  libraries,  government  reseach 
units,  University  of  Ottawa  colleagues,  and  a 
large  number  of  well-trained  citizens. 

"The  university  is  well  known  internation- 
ally," he  says,  "with  more  than  70  per  cent  of  our 
environmental  science  students  going  on  to 
graduate  school."  In  1991,  the  International 
Association  for  Landscape  Ecology  held  its  first 
North  American  meeting  in  Ottawa.  Some  400 
ecologists,  biologists,  geographers,  planners,  ar- 
chitects, hydrologists,  and  agriculturists  from 
over  40  countries  attended  this  world  congress. 
"It  provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  Carleton 
students  to  participate  in  discussions  ranging 
from  the  scientific  to  regulatory,  legal,  ethical 
and  practical,"  says  Merriam. 

Merriam  was  involved,  along  with  Lenore 
Fahrig  and  others,  in  the  recent  development  of 
an  electronic  journal  in  conservation  ecology. 
Thejournal,  based  at  Carleton  and  caWedConser- 
vation  Ecology,  has  been  adopted  as  an  official 
journal  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America.  The 
journal  is  peer-reviewed  and  will  be  distributed 
on  the  Internet,  thus  ensuringwide  international 
readership  and  the  efficient  transfer  of  scientific  information  . 

At  the  end  of  this  academicyear,  Merriam  will  retire  from  the 
university  and  undertake  a  field  study  of  the  landscape  ecology 
of  the  beautiful  Annapolis  Valley  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  he  will 
"take  inventory"  of  the  landscape  ecology  and  wildlife  habitat 
of  the  valley — something  which  has  not  been  done  before. 
"The  people  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  are  still  very  close  to  the 
natural  landscape,"  he  explains,  "their  addresses  are  not  by 
street  numbers,  but  are  descriptive  of  their  natural  setting  as  in 
"of  the  meadow"  or  "from  Gaspereaux  valley." 

When  he  completes  this  study,  Merriam  journeys  to  the 
University  of  Utah  where  he  will  be  the  Quinney  visiting 
scholar  at  the  School  of  Natural  Resources.  In  his  quiet,  self- 
deprecating  way,  he  describes  his  invitation  this  way:  "They 
have  asked  me  to  come  and  be  a  guru." 

Being  a  guru  is  nothing  new  to  Gray  Merriam.  More  than  1 00 
colleagues,  former  students,  friends  and  even  former  class- 


The  beaver  lodge  -  an  example  of  wildlife  habitat  near  Ottawa. 


mates  from  many  a  field  trip  took  part  in  a  special  symposium 
to  honour  this  guru  and  remember  his  accomplishments.  They 
came  from  Poland,  Australia,  France,  many  American  states  and 
from  all  across  Canada.  The  symposium  took  place  at  Carleton 
on  May  3  and  4.  They  gave  talks,  exchanged  stories,  enjoyed 
dinner  at  the  National  Arts  Centre,  and  went  on  one  last  ramble 
in  Gatineau  Park. 

Gray  Merriam  is  one  conductor  who  has  his  landscape 
orchestra  together! 


V 


Fiona  Gilfillan,  BAHons/80,  is  in  marketing  and  business  devel- 
opment with  Newbridge  Networks  Corporation  in  Ottawa. 
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^pecial  Feature 

Robin  Farquhar — a  glimpse  at  seven  years 


by  Mark  Giberson 


Robin  Farquhar  leans  back  in  his  chair,  a  smile  stealing  across  his  face 
as  he  recalls  that  day,  nearly  seven  years  ago,  when  he  arrived  on  campus 
to  become  Carleton  University's  eighth  president  and  vice-chancellor. 


I guess  the  thing  I  remember  most 
about  that  first  day  is  that  I  had 
difficulty  finding  my  office,"  he 
laughs.  "I  ended  up  wandering 
into  the  buffeteria  on  the  floor 
below.  I  had  to  ask  someone  to 
show  me  where  the  president's  office 
was." 

Farquhar  cherishes  the  memory,  one 
that  he  says  recalls  his  "innocence  and 
naivete  and  all  of  the  good  things  that  a 
person  brings  to  an  office." 

Not  that  Farquhar  was  a  rookie  when 
he  took  up  the  post.  For  eight  years  prior 
to  his  arrival  at  Carleton,  he  had  served  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Winnipeg. 
Today,  a  pair  of  leather  Indian  gloves  are 
mounted  and  framed  on  the  wall  behind 
his  desk,  a  reminder  of  the  time  he  spent 


in  Western  Canada. 

"I've  been  a  university  president  for  15 
years  now,"  he  muses.  "The  job  has 
changed  a  lot  in  that  time.  Nowadays, 
university  presidents  are  spending  much 
more  of  their  time  with  off-campus  con- 
cerns. Some  of  those  activities  have  been 
tremendously  enriching  and  enjoyable. 
I've  found  others  very,  very  frustrating." 

Dealing  with  a  barrage  of  government 
regulations,  policies  and  procedures  ranks 
high  among  his  frustrations.  Many  of 
those  regulations  and  policies,  according 
to  Farquhar,  aren't  terribly  wise  or  even 
relevant.  But  none  of  them  can  be  ig- 
nored. Neither  can  he  ignore  the  chilly 
reception  he  gets  from  so  many  in  gov- 
ernment— politicians  and  bureaucrats 
alike. 


"Universities,  and  particularly  their  fac- 
ulty members,  are  not  well  understood  or 
respected  in  government  circles,"  he  says. 
"We  are  seen  as  elitist  and  arrogant; 
closed  and  unresponsive.  As  a  result, 
whenever  you're  dealing  with  govern- 
ment, you're  face-to-face  with  people 
who  neither  like  you,  nor  respect  you. 
That  makes  conversations  unpleasant  and 
it  make  progress  difficult  to  achieve." 

Farquhar  contrasts  the  chill  of  Ontario's 
Queen's  Park  with  the  warm  reception  he 
gets  when  he  wanders  around  campus, 
ventures  out  into  the  community  or  sits 
down  at  the  corporate  board  table.  "With 
very  rare  exceptions,  the  response  of 
people  in  the  community  and  of  people 
in  the  corporate  world — from  coast-to- 
coast — is  enthusiastic.  Whether  I'm  ask- 
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ing  for  financial  support  or  seeking  someone  to  join  us  in  a 
partnership,  most  of  the  people  I  talk  to  are  usually  very 
positive." 

But  Farquhar  says  the  highest  points  in  his  career  have  been 
in  his  day-to-day  dealings  with  Carleton  students,  alumni  and 
staff.  He  talks  about  them  with  passion.  "I  love  Carleton 
students,"  he  says.  "Their  spirit  is  relentless.  They  will  not  say 
die,  no  matter  what  is  coming  down  on  them.  And  they  always 
make  me  proud — always." 

He  has  similar  praise  for  the  university's  faculty  and  support 
staff.  "They  come  in  early.  They  stay  late.  They're  here  on  the 
weekends.  They're  extremely  productive.  They're  ajoy  to  work 
with." 

The  same  goes  for  the  university's  alumni.  Farquhar  points 
to  a  half-a-dozen  programs  where  alumni  are  making  regular 
contributions  to  the  university's 
advancement — send-off  pro-  | 
grams  that  welcome  new  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  to  the 
university,  regional  advisory 
councils,  recruiting  councils, 
foundation  boards,  alumni 
chapters,  branches  and  com- 
mittees. "Our  alumni  are  not 
simply  people  on  the  end  of  a 
fund-raising  letter,"  he  says, 
"although  they've  shown 
they're  the  best  when  it  comes  to  that,  too." 

The  reference  is  to  the  most  recent  Maclean's  magazine 
survey  of  Canadian  universities  that  shows  alumni  donations  at 
Carleton,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  are  the  highest  in  the  country. 

The  Maclean's  magazine  survey  touches  a  nerve.  In  1991, 
Maclean's  ranked  Carleton's  undergraduate  arts  and  science 
programs  44th  out  of  a  field  of  46  university  programs  across  the 
country.  It  still  hurts.  And  according  to  Farquhar,  it's  likely  to  go 
on  hurting  for  some  time  to  come. 

"What  I  found  most  shock-  IM-BMmm^M, 
ing  in  the  Maclean's  experi- 
ence was  the  reaction  of 
people  at  the  university  to 
what  Maclean's  had  done  to 
us,"  he  recalls.  "There  was 
absolute  fury.  People  were 
hurt,  deeply  hurt,  and  in  their 
hurt,  many  sought  to  assign 
blame.  I  don't  believe  that  our 
ranking  in  Maclean 's  was  very  1 — 
damaging  to  the  institution, 

but  the  university  community's  response  to  that  ranking  was.  It 
gave  more  credence  to  the  magazine  than  I  thought  it  deserved. 
We've  not  yet  recovered  from  it." 

Farquhar's  seven  years  in  the  southeast  corner  office  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  Robertson  Hall  have  been  far  from  a  cake  walk. 
He's  had  to  deal  with  accusations  of  harassment  in  the  School 
of  Architecture.  Recently,  he's  approved  a  recommendation  to 
reduce  the  number  of  inter-university  athletic  teams  at  Carleton, 
over  the  objections  of  students,  their  parents,  coaches  and 
alumni.  And  he's  presided  over  a  re-structuring  of  the  university's 
long-cherished  open  admissions  policy.  But  if  there  have  been 


"Our  alumni  are  not  simply  people 
on  the  end  of  a  fund-raising  letter," 
he  says,  "although  they've  shown 
they're  the  best  when  it  comes  to 
that,  too." 


tough  decisions  and  dark  moments,  there  have  been  triumphs, 
too. 

"Some  wonderful  things  have  happened  here,"  says  Farquhar. 
"We've  introduced  a  number  of  new  graduate  programs — the 
new  PhD  program  in  public  policy  being  a  prime  example. 
We've  increased  our  external  research  funding  by  50  per  cent 
since  I've  been  here.  We've  opened  one  new  facility  a  year,  on 
average,  over  the  last  seven  years.  And,  now,  we've  created  a 
new  College  of  the  Humanities." 

These  developments,  according  to  Farquhar,  may  not  have 
come  a  moment  too  soon.  Casting  his  eyes  to  the  future,  he  sees 
Canadian  universities  falling  into  two  categories.  On  the  one 
hand  will  be  institutions  primarily  focused  on  undergraduate 
education;  on  the  other,  more  research-intensive  institutions 
offering  a  wider  range  of  graduate  programs.  "For  the  last  10 

years,  I  think  Carleton  could 
have  gone  either  way,"  says 
Farquhar.  "But  I  believe  that 
we've  finally  edged  up  over 
the  top  of  the  fence  to  find  a 
place  for  ourselves  on  the 
research-intensive  side  of  the 
community.  That  happened 
just  as  the  fence  appeared  to 
be  getting  higher.  But  I  think 
we're  over  it  and,  frankly, 
that's  where  I  think  we  should 
be.  That's  certainly  where  I  wanted  us  to  be." 

Farquhar  has  no  illusions  about  what  it  took  to  scale  that 
fence  or  his  own  role  in  the  effort.  He  jokingly  refers  to 
university  management  as  an  oxymoron.  "The  usual  tools  that 
are  available  to  a  private-sector  manager  are,  by  definition, 
unavailable  to  a  university  president,"  he  says.  "University 
presidents  have  to  rely  on  moral  suasion  and  political  influence 
to  make  things  happen.  Inevitably,  when  things  do  happen,  it's 
because  the  university  community  would  have  it  so." 

Farquhar  is  determined 
to  share  his  successes  with 
another  member  of  the  uni- 
versity team — his  wife,  Fran. 
"  Fran  was  with  me  every  step 
of  the  way,"  he  says,  looking 
down  at  his  hands.  "I  owe 
her  a  great  deal.  She's  been  a 
team  player  from  the  word 
go,  and  I  couldn't  have  done 
it  without  her." 
He  looks  up  and  smiles,  and 
begins  talking  about  what's  next  on  his  agenda.  "In  all  probabil- 
ity, I'll  be  away  from  the  university  next  year.  I  have  a  year's 
leave  and  some  time  to  think  about  what  I  want  to  do.  I  know 
I'll  be  doing  something,  and  I  know  it  will  be  interesting." 

Robin  Farquhar  is  a  man  of  ambition.  And  you  know  he 
believes  what  he  says.  . 

Mark  Giberson,  BJ/84,  is  a  communications  consultant  with  the 
Giberson  Group  in  Ottawa 


"University  presidents  have  to  rely 
on  moral  suasion  and  political  influ- 
ence to  make  things  happen.  Inevita- 
bly, when  things  do  happen,  it's 
because  the  university  community 
would  have  it  so." 
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JJranching  Out 


Toronto  Branch 
12th  annual  Spring  Fling 


The  new  Toronto  executive  got  to- 
gether for  a  productive  meeting  April 
2.  Top  row,  left  to  right,  Steve  Kim, 
Andrew  Murray,  Stephen  Fretwell. 
Seated,  left,  Derek  De  Leon  and 
Bonnie  Shulman. 

Six  thousand  Carleton  alumni  in 
Toronto — what  better  excuse  for  a 
party?  And  we're  throwing  a  massive 
one  on  June  27  at  the  Hockey  Hall  of 
Fame.  Located  at  the  corner  of  Yonge 
and  Front,  this  exceptional  facility  is  a 
great  venue  to  meet  old  friends  and 
make  new  ones.  If  you  haven't  toured 
this  unique  museum,  here's  an  oppor- 
tunity you  can't  afford  to  miss.  You'll 
see  the  Stanley  Cup,  historic  uniforms, 
equipment  and  priceless  memorabilia 
from  Canada's  national  sport.  And  in 
addition  you'll  meet  the  new  alumni 
team  in  Toronto.  We  have  a  goal  and 


that  is  to  make  Carleton  alumni  events 
renowned  throughout  the  city  as  events 
not  to  be  missed.  We  expect  you'll 
have  an  amazing  time  at  this  12th 
annual  spring  fling  and  will  tell  your 
friends  and  families  about  it. 

Here's  your  new  Toronto  execu- 
tive: Bonnie  Shulman,  journalism  grad 
working  in  the  television  industry  (416) 
481-8948;  Steve  Fretwell,  poli  sci  grad 
and  former  Raven  quarterback,  who 
works  in  the  insurance  business  (416) 
222-3388;  Andrew  Murray,  another 
insurance  person  and  Old  Crow  mem- 
ber (905)  827-2229;  Steve  Kim,  eco- 
nomics grad  and  financial  planner 
(905)  450-1500;  and  Derek  De  Leon, 
grad  student  in  TO  and  head  of  the 
Carleton  fencing  chapter  (905)  827- 
4635. 

We  are  also  looking  for  "cultural" 
alumni  who  may  wish  to  assist  us 
organize  an  event  of  that  nature.  If  you 
work  at  a  cultural  institution — large  or 
small — or  in  an  arts  venue  that  may 
welcome  a  group  of  Carleton  grads, 
please  give  a  member  of  the  Toronto 
branch  executive  a  call. 

There'll  be  a  flyer  with  details  about 
the  spring  fling,  but  if  you  don't  get 
one,  call  one  of  us  and  we'll  fill  you  in. 
See  you  June  27! 

The  Toronto  Branch  executive 


National  Capital 

Successes  and  setbacks 


The  20th  annual  All  Canadian  Universities  Night  in  Washington,  D.C.  was  held  April 
12  and  was  a  smashing  success.  More  than  280  grads  from  29  universities  turned 
out  on  a  warm,  cherry-blossomed  night.  Carleton  hosted  the  event  at  the  Canadian 
Embassy  and  organized  an  exhibition  of  art  from  the  collections  of  10  Canadian 
universities.  President  Farquhar  spoke,  and  hosted  a  dinner  for  Carleton  grads 
following  the  embassy  reception.  Here  are  just  some  of  the  Carleton  contingent. 


The  annual  Yuk  Yuk's  night  at- 
tracted a  large  crowd  of  Carleton 
alumni. 

Grads  signing  up  for  events  at  the 
Press  Club  have  experienced  some  un- 
usual bad  luck.  First  a  power  outage 
postponed  our  Christmas  bash,  and  most 
recently  the  breakfast/speech  event  with 
the  chancellor  scheduled  for  April  18  had 
to  be  postponed  because  Arthur  Kroeger 
was  ill.  We'll  try  to  reschedule  and  we 
apologize  to  all  those  alumni  who  were 
looking  forward  to  this  event. 

All  went  according  to  plan  at  our 
annual  Yuk  Yuk's  comedy  night,  how- 
ever, with  a  large  turnout  for  this  annual 
St.  Patrick's  Day  event.  We  tied  a  dona- 
tion to  the  Food  Bank  into  the  ticket  price 
and  collected  over  50  pounds  of  non- 
perishable  food  items. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  alumni  of- 
fice, the  branch  produced  a  survey  of  our 
members.  Hundreds  of  responses  have 
flowed  in  and  more  are  arriving  each  day. 
If  you  have  not  returned  your  survey, 
please  do  so  to  ensure  that  your  opinions 
are  known  and  that  you  are  on  the 
mailing  list.  If  you  did  not  get  one  and 
would  like  to  take  part,  call  Kelly  at  520- 
3636. 

With  the  municipal  election  coming 
up,  grads  in  the  Ottawa  area  can  expect 
to  hear  about  our  traditional  mayoralty 
debate,  taking  place  at  the  Press  Club  in 
September. 

Patrick  O'Reilly,  BCom/92 

St.  Pat's  Corner 

Information  of  interest  to  St.  Pat's 
grads  is  welcome.  Call  chapters  of- 
ficer, Kelly  McGahey,  or  the  magazine 
editor,  Mary  Huband,  at  520-3636. 
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Branck  &  Ckapter 
Directory 

Calgary  Lee  Tunstall,  MA/91  

Edmonton  Sherri  Kashuba,  BCom/87  


Halifax  MarkHorton,BA/93 


Hamilton  Paul  Brown,  BA/89  

Kingston  Stewart  Ross,  BComHons/78 

Montreal  Pamela  Pavlik,  BJ/80  

Ottawa  Patrick  O'Reilly,  BCom/92  


uth  Western  Ontario  Gerard  Buss,  BA/73 


Toronto  Steven  Fretwell  

Toronto  Bonnie  Shulman  

Vancouver  Jennifer  Higgins-lngham,  BAHons/92 


Victoria  DavidGerrior,  BA/83  

Winnipeg  Angela  Davis,  BCom/91 


Bald  Ravens  PaulCorrey,BEng/74  

Commerce  Walter  Robinson,  BCom/91  

English  Graduates  ChristineFisher,  BAHons/75,  MA/77  - 

Fencing  Derek  DeLeon,BA/94  

International  Affairs  Philip  Rourke,  MA/89  

Journalism/Mass  Com  Julie  Hauser,  BJ/85  


Old  Crow  Society  Al  Macartney,  BA/84 

PublicAdministration  MaxineGrier,  MA/91  ... 

Ravens  Basketball  Dave  Loney,  BA/79  

Soccer  Michael  D.  Lanos  


Swimming  TomAnzai,BCom/84  

Women'sSoccer  Lori  Chiarelli,  BA/93  

Chicago  MaryDoohan,BScHons/72 


Japan  E.  Patrick  Shea,  BA/90 .... 

Thunder  Bay  KerriSpooner,  BAHons/92 

Washington,  DC  MarciaMayne,BA/78  


(403)270-8534 

(403)220-8567 

(403)430-0107 

(403)427-0407 

(902)435-5098 

(902)597-8651 

(905)575-8480 

(613)384-3433 

(514)485-3552 

(613)567-2235 

(613)994-0052 

(519)850-7108 

(519)672-6060 

(416)222-3388 

(416)481-8948 

(604)222-8003 

(604)432-8803 

(604)658-4836 

(204)697-2173 

(204)786-6081 

(613)523-4733 

(613)237-0575 

(613)237-5867 

(905)827-4635 

(613)520-6696 

(613)236-6163 

(613)733-4509 

(613)798-2565 

(613)993-2546 

(613)592-0912 

(613)  834-8405 

(613)230-3238 

(613)724-3773 

(613)599-4925 

(708)246-5916 

(312)807-2721 

048-825-7636 

(807)344-0412 

(202)667-0336 


For  information  about  setting  up  a  chapter  in  Ottawa,  or  a  branch  or  affiliate  in 
your  area,  contact  Patti  Cooper  or  Kelly  McGahey  at  (613)  520-3636. 


Bald  Ravens 

Upstart  hockey  keeps  winning 

Carleton's  most  successful  "non-var- 
sity" sports  team  ,  the  hockey  Ravens, 
continued  its  winning  ways,  topping  off 
a  successful  season  with  an  awards  night 
party  at  Oliver's  Pub  on  the  Carleton 
campus  March  30. 

The  Doug  Drummond  Memorial  Tro- 
phy for  most  valuable  player  and  the  John 
Topping  Memorial  Club  Trophy  both  went 
to  team  captain  Ken  Pagan  for  his  fine 
efforts  all  season.  Dave  Vince  won  the 
Most  Valuable  Defenseman  Trophy  and 
Mark  Borque  was  named  top  rookie  of 
the  year. 

The  team  plans  to  continue  to  win  for 
Carleton  next  season  and  will  press  on 
with  lobbying  efforts  to  gain  a  modest 
level  of  support  from  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

The  annual  alumni  game  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  the  Friday  of  Homecoming 
weekend,  October  4,  at  1:30  pm  at  the  RA 
Centre.  A  beer  and  pizza  reunion  will 
follow  the  game  at  Oliver's  Pub.  Please 
phone  or  fax  (613)  523-4733  if  you  are 
interested  in  playing. 

Paul  Correy,  BEng/74 

Kingston  Branch 

Another  night  of  theatre 

With  the  success  of  the  Kingston 
branch's  theatre  night  last  September  and 
the  promise  of  an  encore,  tentative  plans 
have  been  made  for  "Another  Night  of 
Theatre"  on  Thursday,  September  19- 

The  featured  play  is  Some  Assembly 
Required,  an  award-winning  comedy  by 
Eugene  Strickland,  about  the  comical 
situations  that  arise  as  a  dysfunctional 
family  of  the  '90s  struggles  to  celebrate 
Christmas. 

Curtain  time  is  8  p.m.  at  the  Thousand 
Islands  Playhouse  in  Gananoque.  We  can 
enjoy  a  special  admission  price  (as  long 
as  we  have  20  in  our  group).  Our  plans 
also  include  a  "meet  and  greet"  before  the 
show. 

To  attend  or  for  more  details,  call  Ann 
Rombough  at  (613)  328-7987.  Watch  for 
our  letter  and  flyer  this  summer! 

Ann  (Seeman)  Rombough,  BA/66 
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It  was  a  big  night  for  NPSIA  alumni  March  13.  Here,  grads 
Brendan  McGivern.  Cherise  Valles  and  Francoise  Coupal  talk 
with  Norma  Walmsley,  O.C.,  founding  president  of  MATCH 
international  Centre. 


NPSIA  Chapter 

30th  anniversary  celebration 

The  Norman  Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs  (NPSIA) 
celebrated  its  30th  year  with  an  anniversary  dinner  March  1 3  at 
the  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel  in  Ottawa. 

The  gathering  of  200  included  a  large  number  of  NPSIA 
graduates,  current  and  retired  Carleton  faculty,  NPSIA  students, 
support  staff  and  friends  of  the  school — many  from  the  diplo- 
matic and  federal  government  community. 

The  guest  speaker  was  the  Chairman,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  BCE  Inc.,  Lynton  Wilson.  He  focused  his 
remarks  on  the  theme  "Canada:  towards  the  millennium." 

For  NPSIA  graduates  the  evening  was  an  opportunity  to  hear 
about  recent  school  activities  and  to  reminisce  about  student 
days.  For  current  students,  the  occasion  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  members  of  the  school's  alumni  chapter  and  be 
reminded  of  the  800  NPSIA  graduates  in  the  public  and  private 
sector  working  in  Canada  and  around  the  world. 

Philip  Rourke,  MA/89 


Swimming  Chapter 

The  fight  continues... 

In  recent  months  the  swimming  chapter  has  participated 
actively  in  the  varsity  sports  cuts  proposal,  representing  varsity 
swimming  to  put  a  stop  to  the  decision  to  cut  swimming,  field 
hockey  and  rugby  from  the  university's  sports  program. 

Obviously  we  have  failed  through  conventional  dialogue, 
and  are  now  pursuing  other  means  to  have  swimming  rein- 
stated. We  have  raised  $8,000  through  corporate  sponsorship  to 
fund  the  team  independently.  A  decision  on  the  future  of  our 
chapter  will  be  made  once  all  possible  means  of  reinstating 
varsity  swimming  have  been  carried  out. 

Also,  our  annual  Backyard  Bonzai  Barbecue  is  scheduled  for 
Friday,  July  26  at  6  p.m.  at  the  home  of  Tom  and  Marie  Anzai. 

Tom  Anzai,  BCom/84 

Montreal  Branch 

Get  "set"  for  women's  tennis 

Get  your  binoculars  out  tennis  fans  because  have  we  got  an 
event  for  you!  A  block  of  seats  for  the  DuMaurier  Women's 
Open  International  Tennis  Tournament  at  Jarry  Park  has  been 
reserved  for  August  8  especially  for  Montreal  alumni,  family  and 
friends.  It's  a  great  chance  to  see  all  the  best  women  players 
compete.  Flyers  will  be  mailed  well  ahead  so  that  you  can 
reserve  early. 

Given  the  great  response  to  the  Paley  Exhibit  tour  at  the 
Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  last  fall  (40  alumni  attended),  the 
branch  executive  has  decided  to  organize  another  tour  when 
the  next  interesting  exhibit  arrives,  possibly  in  the  autumn. 

Our  fifth  annual  dinner  and  comedy  night  on  March  27 
attracted  a  small  but  enthusiastic  crowd  of  hungry  comedy 
lovers.  The  evening  began  with  dinner  at  one  of  Montreal's  best 
Mexican  restaurants  and  was  followed  by  two  hours  of  great 
comedy. 

Pam  Pavlik,  BJ/80 

Public  Administration 

Restructuring  New  Zealand  style 

Carleton  public  admin  grads  recently  got  an  international 
perspective  on  restructuring  the  public  sector  from  someone 
who  ought  to  know. 

On  April  1 7,  New  Zealand's  High  Commissioner  to  Canada, 
the  Honourable  Maurice  McTigue,  spoke  at  the  chapter's  annual 
wine  and  cheese  event,  held  this  year  at  the  National  Press  Club. 

Public  admin  grads  recently  received  a  newsletter  from  their 
chapter  executive.  If  you  did  not  get  your  copy,  call  Kelly  at 
(613)520-3636. 

Maxine  Grier,  MA/91 


tip]  Investors  Money 
gjy Group  Matters 

If  you  are  concerned  about  any  aspect 
of  financial  planning  and  want  a  free 
consultation,  or  if  you'd  like  to  sign 
up  for  one  of  the  free  seminars  he  is 
providing  this  summer,  exclusively 
for  Carleton  alumni,  contact  Steve 
Kim  of  the  Investors  Group  at 
(905)  450-1500. 
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SCOTIABANK  DONATION  ENSURES  STABILITY  FOR  CHAT 


CHAT  was  demonstrated  for  Scotiabank  vice-president,  Warren 
Walker,  and  Lynn  Bulmer,  right,  assistant  manager  of  Scotiabank  at 
Carleton.  At  the  computer,  Elley  Prior,  a  fourth  year  psychology 
student,  and  standing,  left,  Tracey  Abbott,  third  year  psychology. 


Scotiabanks  $350,000 
donation  to  a  university- 
wide  electronic 
communications  infrastructure 
called  CHAT  has  ensured  that 
thousands  of  Carleton  students 
will  be  able  to  stay  "on-line"  with 
worldwide  news  groups,  other 
Internet  services,  their  professors, 
and  fellow  students. 

The  bank's  pledge  is  over  a 
seven  year  period  and  is  made 
through  the  university's  Capital 
Campaign.  It  has  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  necessary  hardware 
and  additional  on-campus 
workstations. 

"We  view  our  donation  to 
Carleton  as  a  tangible  and 
important  part  of  our  strong  and 
continuing  commitment  to  the 
excellence  of  education  in  Canada," 
says  Warren  Walker,  Scotiabank 
senior  vice-president  for  the 
Ontario  region. 

The  move  to  a  networked 
environment  has  placed  Carleton 
in  a  leadership  position  as  one  of 
the  first  universities  to  offer  such  a 
comprehensive  resource  tool  to 
enhance  teaching  and  learning. 

Using  a  borrowed  server,  CHAT 
began  as  a  pilot  project  in  the 
1993-94  academic  year  for  500 
students  in  13  courses.  Now,  more 
than  10,000  students  use  the 
service. 

The  CHAT  system  has 
revolutionized  the  whole  student/ 
instructor  relationship  by  creating 
ongoing  opportunities  for 
discussion  about  course  news  and 
announcements,  exam  marks,  and 
study  questions  or  problems.  It 
expands  the  potential  for  student- 
professor  dialogue  beyond  the 


traditional  in-class  or  office 
appointment  time. 

The  benefits  of  CHAT  extend 
far  beyond  classroom  work  however. 
Access  to  the  worldwide  Internet 
has  proven  invaluable  as  a 
gateway  to  vast  information 
sources, 


The  CP  Charitable 
Foundation  announced  in 
December  that  it  would 
donate  $75,000  over  a  three- 
year  period  to  CHAT.  The 
foundation,  formed  in  1994, 
represents  Canadian  Pacific  Ltd. 
and  its  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries. 

In  commenting  on  Canadian 
Pacific's  45-years  of  continuing 
support  for  Carleton  University. 
K.  S.  Benson,  vice-president, 
personnel  and  administration, 


The  CHAT  infrastructure  also 
helps  students  develop  computer 
skills  that  are  a  critical  component 
in  today's  job  market.  And  that, 
according  to  Scotiabank's  Walker 
was  a  motivating  factor  in  the 
bank's  decision  to  provide  its 
generous  support. 


Canadian  Pacific  Ltd.  said,  "We 
remain  committed  to  funding 
universities  which  will  provide 
the  competent  graduates  that  are 
needed  to  assure  Canada's 
future." 

Mr.  Benson  went  on  to  say, 
"Our  contribution  to  your  CHAT 
program  will  positively  benefit 
the  university's  faculty  and  its 
students  and  it  will  further 
assist  Carleton  by  continuing 
and  enhancing  its  reputation  in 
Canada  and  internationally." 


CP  Foundation  supports  CHAT 
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Major  gift  for  Simon  Reisman  chair  in  trade  policy 


The  Norman  Paterson  School 
of  International  Affairs 
(NPSIA),  Canada's  first  and 
largest  inter-disciplinary  graduate 
program  in  international  studies, 
has  recently  received  a  $100,000 
donation  from  the  W.  Garfield 
Weston  Foundation  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  Simon 
Reisman  Chair  in  Trade  Policy. 
Naming  the  chair  to  honour  the 
former  chief  negotiator  for  Canada 
of  the  Canada-U.S.  free  trade 
agreement,  acknowledges  the 
important  work  done  by  this 
distinguished  Canadian  and 
recognizes  his  long  and  successful 
career  in  the  public  service  of 
Canada. 

Reisman  has  had  a  close 
association  with  Carleton  over  the 
years,  serving  on  both  the 
university's  Board  of  Governors 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Associates 
of  Carleton.  He  is  currendy  a 
member  of  Carleton's  Capital 
Campaign  executive  committee. 

The  new  teaching  position  will 
be  located  in  the  Norman  Paterson 
School  of  International  Affairs  and 
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will  enhance  the  school's  teaching 
and  research  capacity  in  the  area 
of  trade  policy  as  well  as  its 
ability  to  produce  graduates  with 
expertise  in  the  field. 

The  chair  holder  will  also  be 
an  associate  of  the  Centre  for 
Trade  Policy  and  Law,  created  in 
1989  as  an  organized  research 
unit  sponsored  by  NPSIA,  die 
Faculty  of  Law  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa  and  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  International 
Trade. 

The  establishment  of  the  chair 


will  not  only  enhance  the  teaching 
and  research  capabilities  of  the 
university,  but  it  will  also  provide  a 
focal  point  for  the  wider 
understanding  of  emerging  trade 
policy  issues. 

In  announcing  the  gift,  the  chair  of 
the  W.Garfield  Weston  Foundation, 
Miriam  Burnett,  said  that  the 
trustees  of  the  foundation  were 
"unanimous  in  their  wish  to  join  with 
the  university  in  honouring  Mr. 
Reisman  and  to  help  perpetuate  his 
work  and  name  in  this  way  at 
Carleton  University." 


Remembering  Marisa 


When  Alfio  and  Ester 
Golini  lost  their  only 
daughter,  Marisa,  to 
cancer  last  year,  they  were  dev- 
astated. Marisa  had  been 
their  pride,  excelling  in 
her  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western 
Ontario  and  in  the 
honours  journal- 
ism program  at 
Carleton  from 
which  she 
graduated  in 
1985.  She  had  a 
great  career  as 
news  director  at 
Ottawa  rock  radio 
station  "The  Bear" 
(CKQB-FM).  but  mak- 
ing time  also  for  commu- 
nity work.  She  was  their  fu- 
ture, but  at  age  34,  she  no  longer 
had  a  future  of  her  own. 

The  Golinis  decided  to  me- 
morialize Marisa,  and  all  that 
she  stood  for,  by  setting  up  a 
scholarship  in  her  name  at 
Carleton's  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications.  To  reflect 
Marisa's  own  personality  and  en- 


thusiasms, they  specified  that  the 
Marisa  Ann  Golini  Memorial  Schol- 
arship should  be  given  to  "deserving 
students  showing  exceptional  abil- 
ity in  investigative  reporting, 
community  service  and 
humanitarian  inter- 
ests." 

The  Golinis  pro- 
vided enough  capi- 
tal to  endow  the 
scholarship,  but 
then  Marisa's 
former  colleagues  at 
"The  Bear"  saidthey 
wanted  to  contrib- 
ute as  well.  So  the 
radio  station  held  a 
fundraising  event  and 
donated  the  proceeds  to 
the  Marisa  Ann  Golini  Me- 
morial Scholarship  fund.  They 
plan  to  do  this  annually,  making  the 
fund  grow  and  gain  value  over  time. 

When  the  first  award  is  granted 
this  fall,  the  Golinis  will  be  able  to 
take  pride  in  honouring  their 
daughter's  memory  by  providing  a 
scholarship  to  a  student  who  repre- 
sents the  same  fine  qualities  she 
possessed. 
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Carleton  sets  UP  U.S.  FOUNDATION 


T 


he  university 
recently 


established  a 
U.S. -registered  chari- 
table foundation  which 
will  complement  and 
enhance  the  university's 
fundraising  efforts  in 
the  United  States.  The 
foundation  is  called  the 
Carleton  University 
Foundation  (U.S.) 

Although  Canadian 
alumni,  students  and 
their  families  are  al- 
ready able  to  make  do- 
nations to  their  alma 
mater  and  receive  a  tax 
break  under  the  terms 
of  the  U.S. -Canada  tax 
treaty,  many  donors  are 
not  aware  of  this.  The 
foundation  will  make  it  easier  to  give 
to  Carleton. 

Many  U.S.  companies  and  chari- 
table foundations  have  donations 
policies  that  restrict  their  charitable 
contributions  to  U.S.  organizations. 
Through  its  U.S.  foundation, 
Carleton  will  now  qualify  as  a  U.S. 
charity.  Furthermore,  many  compa- 
nies have  "matchinggift"  programs — 
if  an  employee  gives  to  charity,  the 
company  will  donate  an  equal 


Members  of  the  board  of  the  Carleton  University 
Foundation  (U.S.)  met  in  Washington  for  the  first  time  in 
April.  Shown  left  to  right:  Kim  McCuaig,  (Development  and 
Alumni  Services),  Karen  Herring,  John  Coo  (Development 
and  Alumni  Services),  Jim  LeBlanc,  and  David 
O'Shaughnessy. 


amount. 

Traditionally,  however,  most  U.S. 
firms  only  match  donations  made  in 
the  United  States — again,  Carleton 
will  now  qualify.  Finally,  there  are 
individuals  in  the  U.S.  who  are  not 
alumni,  but  who  are  interested  and 
supportive  of  Carleton's  work  and 
the  foundation  will  now  allow  them 
to  show  their  support,  and  receive  a 
tax  benefit  for  doing  so. 

The  Carleton  University  Founda- 


tion (U.S.)  is  situated 
in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  centre  of  interest 
on  the  free  trade  policy 
and  the  NAFTA  agree- 
ment, and  where  there 
are  important  interna- 
tional academic  links 
between  Carleton  and 
Georgetown  University. 
Several  key  alumni 
have  been  recruited  to 
serve  on  the  board  of 
directors.  They  include: 
Jim  LeBlanc,  BA/71, 
MA/84,  an  international 
public  affairs  and  gov- 
ernment relations  con- 
sultant; Karen  Herring, 
BA/69,  BA(Hons)/86, 
  MA/93 ,  and  the  control- 
ler and  chief  financial 
officer  of  Strategic  Management  Sys- 
tems, David  O'Shaughnessy,  BCom/ 
90.  All  bring  a  wealth  of  Carleton 
memories  and  familiarity  with  the 
Washington  scene  to  the  board. 

American-based  alumni  will  be 
hearing  from  the  Carleton  University 
Foundation  (U.S.)  soon,  but  anyone 
interested  in  additional  information 
is  welcome  to  contact:  John  Coo, 
Development  Officer  at  (613)  520- 
3636. 


Ivey  Foundation  supports  electronic  journal 


The  Richard  Ivey  Foundation, 
a  major  Canadian 
foundation  with  an  interest 
in  the  environment,  provided  a 
start  up  grant  of  $98,000  toward 
the  development  of  an  electronic 
journal  in  conservation  ecology  at 
Carleton. 

The  project,  underway  for  the 
past  18  months  under  the 
leadership  of  biology  professor 
Lenore  Fahrig.  and  with  the 
support  of  professors  Gray 


Merriam,  Phil  Taylor  and  members 
of  the  Landscape  Ecology  lab  at  the 
university,  will  soon  be  announcing 
a  call  for  papers. 

The  journal,  called  Conservation 
Ecology,  is  in  response  to  the  need 
for  current  information  on 
ecological  issues.  It  will  be 
distributed  through  the  Internet, 
providing  peer-reviewed  research 
results  to  an  international  audience 
on  the  world's  largest  computer 
network.  It  will  reduce  the  cost  of 


accessing  such  information  by 
eliminating  the  subscription  costs 
normally  associated  with  scholarly 
publications. 

The  electronic  journal  will  also 
include  an  on-line  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  published  papers 
among  a  broad  audience.  This 
information  tool  will  support  and 
expedite  the  work  of  scientists  and 
naturalists  concerned  with 
preserving  biodiversity  in  forested 
ecosystems. 
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Insuring  a  legacy  for  learning 


Many  alumni  think  that 
there  are  only  two  ways  to 
give — cash  donations 
now,  or  making  a  bequest  through 
their  will.  But  there  is  another 
very  important,  and  for  some 
people,  very  attractive,  way  to 
support  Carleton  University: 
through  a  gift  of  life  insurance. 

Gifts  of  life  insurance  allow  a 
donor  to  set  up  a  gift  now,  and 
fund  it  through  a  series  of 
premiums  which  are  tax 
deductible.  The  gift  is  the  "face 
value"  of  the  policy,  which  is  paid 
to  the  university  upon  the  donor's 
death.  The  beauty  of  a  gift  of 
insurance  is  that,  depending  on  the 
donor  s  age  and  health,  a  relatively 
small  number  of  premiums  can 
create  a  policy  with  quite  a  large 
face  value. 

This  "leveraging"  effect  appeals 
to  many  donors.  And,  you  can  use 
the  tax  break  now.  Another 
important  feature  is  the  certainty. 
So  long  as  the  policy  remains  in 
place  a  gift  of  the  face  value  will  be 
paid  to  Carleton  upon  the  donor's 
death — regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
donor's  estate — and  is  not  subject 
to  probate  or  other  estate  costs  or 
complications. 

Here's  how  it  works 

The  donor  takes  out  a 
permanent  (as  opposed  to  "term") 
insurance  policy  and  makes 
Carleton  the  owner  and  sole 
beneficiary  of  the  policy.  The  donor 
continues  to  make  the  premium 
payments,  either  directly  to  the 
insurance  company  or  to  Carleton. 
Either  way  the  premiums  are 
treated  as  charitable  donations. 
But  it  is  important  that  Carleton  be 
a  party  to  this  agreement — the 
premiums  will  not  be  eligible  for  a 
tax  receipt  until  Carleton  has  been 
notified  of  the  policy  and  has 
accepted  ownership. 

Typically,  gifts  of  insurance 
appeal  to  younger  or  middle-aged 


donors,  who  are  in  their  high- 
income  earning  years  and  could 
use  a  tax  break,  but  who  cannot 
make  a  major  cash  gift  and  do  not 
want  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
estate  left  to  their  families.  There 
are  many  circumstances,  however, 
in  which  older  donors  might  want 
to  use  insurance  as  a  charitable  gift 
tool,  mainly  to  separate  the 
donation  from  their  estate,  or  to 
bring  the  tax  benefits  forward  into 
their  life-time. 

Many  different  ways 

There  are  also  different  ways  to 
make  a  gift  of  insurance,  other 
than  by  taking  out  a  policy  for  that 
specific  purpose.  Often  people  have 
existing  policies,  originally 
intended  for  some  purpose  for 
which  there  is  no  longer  a  need 
(like  to  provide  for  the  education 
or  maintenance  of  children  who 
are  now  grown,  or  to  support  a 
spouse  who  is  no  longer  living). 
The  policy  may  be  fully  paid-up,  or 
require  very  small  premiums  to 
keep  it  in  place.  The  donor  can 
simply  change  the  beneficiary  and 
ownership  of  the  policy,  and 
receive  an  immediate  tax  credit  for 
the  "cash  value"  plus  any 
premiums  paid  in  the  future. 


John  Coo 
Planned  Giving  Officer 

Sometimes  people  who  have 
group  insurance  through  their 
workplace,  but  have  no 
dependents,  make  Carleton  the 
beneficiary  of  their  group  policy. 
There  is  no  tax  benefit  for  doing  so, 
but  there  is  often  no  cost,  either. 
Similarily,  someone  with  few 
dependents,  like  a  spouse  or 
elderly  parents,  may  choose  to 
make  Carleton  an  alternate 
beneficiary  of  their  group  policy  (or 
any  other  policy  for  that  matter) — 
contingent  upon  the  primary 
beneficiary  predeceasing  the  donor. 

As  you  can  see,  there  are  a  lot  of 
ways  to  make  insurance  work  to 
make  a  long-term  gift  to  Carleton. 
For  more  information,  please 
contact  John  Coo,  Planned  Giving 
Officer  at  Carleton  University, 
before  you  take  out  a  charitable 
insurance  policy. 


For  further  information  about  planned  giving,  call  John  Coo  at  (613) 
520-3636  or  mail  this  coupon  to:  Development  &  Alumni 
Services,  Carleton  University,  1125  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  K1S  5B6. 
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^■uest  Editorial 

Mother  Earth?  A  feminist  view 


by  Day  Deans-Buchan 


Can  feminism  and  environmentalism  be  connected? 
Some  feel  you  can't  have  one  without  the  other. 


Environmentalists  seek  to  pre 
serve  and  conserve  nature. 
Their  mission  is  to  show  that 
humans  and  nature  are  equally 
important  and  their  intent  is  to 
promote  equality  of  all  beings.  Feminists 
challenge  mainstream  notions  that  women 
are  less  important  than  men.  Their  mis- 
sion is  to  find  equality  between  all  women 
and  all  men,  thereby  challenging  human 
relations,  power  structures,  racism,  sex- 
ism, homophobia,  equal  rights,  danger- 
ous stereotyping,  and  the  list  continues... 

Both  environmentalists  and  feminists 
seek  to  examine  how  human  beings 
relate  to  the  world  around  them.  Their 
exploration  is  one  of  inclusiveness  and 
openness,  men  and  women  working  to- 
gether reaching  for  a  common  goal.  So, 
does  it  not  seem  natural  that  freedom  of 
nature  must  include  a  feminist  perspec- 
tive, and  similarly,  equality  of  all  beings  to 
include  an  ecological  perspective? 

Concern  for  the  environment  has  be- 
come a  global  issue.  Different  groups  and 
individuals  search  for  solutions  regarding 
natural  resource  use  and  allocation.  It  has 
been  said  that  feminist  values  and  eco- 
logical values  share  several  characteris- 
tics. Feminist  values  are  gender  free, 
based  on  non-hierarchical  and  collective 
decision-making  processes  that  empha- 
size equality  of  all  creatures  and  grassroots 
community  involvement.  Ecological  val- 
ues are  grounded  in  similar  principles.  In 
addition,  nature  is  viewed  as  a  dynamic 
interconnected  whole,  placing  the  well- 
being  of  ecological  systems  before  hu- 
man economic  profits. 

Contemporary  decision-making  has 
been  described  as  deriving  from  hierar- 
chies, individualism,  and  gender  biases, 


which  are  deeply  rooted  in  patriarchy.  It 
emphasizes  economics  first,  and  assumes 
that  nature  is  here  for  human  consump- 
tion. A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  main- 
stream process  is  the  presumption  that 
human  beings  are  separate  and  above 
nature  with  the  right  to  use  nature  indis- 
criminately. Whereas,  feminist  and  eco- 
logical values  hold  the  view  that  humans 
and  nature  are  part  of  an  interconnected 
whole,  and  because  we  are  rational  be- 
ings we  have  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties to  our  partner,  the  earth  and  each 
other. 

As  an  academic  for  the  past  four  years, 
I  have  investigated  the  relationship  of 
women  and  the  environment.  The  bumper 
sticker  "Save  Our  Mother  Earth!"  has 
continued  to  be  a  problem  for  me.  That 
motto  sounds  like  a  joke  considering  that 
in  contemporary  society  mothering  is 
undervalued,  unpaid,  and  is  seen  as  un- 
productive work.  When  the  expression  is 
used  from  a  Native  perspective  the  title 
is  somewhat  more  comforting.  However, 
this  too  is  problematic  because  traditional 
Native  values  towards  nature  continue  to 
be  ignored.  Native  people  are  told  to 
adapt  into  modern  society.  By  definition, 
this  is  a  feminist  and  environmentalist 
analytical  connection. 

Feminists  and  environmentalists  see 
direct  links  between  the  rapid  deforesta- 
tion of  our  planet,  the  disappearance  of 
fish  from  our  oceans  and  the  continued 
marginalization  of  people  who  live  and 
work  directly  with  natural  entities.  Can 
we  connect  these  events?  Similarly,  can 
we  link  the  loss  of  natural  habitats  with 
the  increasing  number  of  homeless  people 
in  the  world?  And  what  about  a  link 
between  the  loss  of  agricultural  land,  and 


Day  Deans-Buchan 


people  starving  to  death? 

Clearly,  some  have  found  an  inherent 
connection  between  environmentalism 
and  feminism  in  the  way  each  governs 
and  defines  the  decision-making  process 
with  regards  to  the  use  of  the  environ- 
ment. Without  embracing  these  two  value 
systems,  no  real  solutions  will  be  accom- 
plished. The  value  holders  assert  that  it  is 
at  the  core  of  the  mainstream  paradigm 
that  dilemmas  occur,  illustrating  that  con- 
ventional decision-making  models 
marginalize  and  silence  essential  voices. 
Analyzing  issues  in  a  linear,  ahistorical 
and  hierarchical  fashion  is  not  conducive 
for  problem  solving.  For  a  healthy  planet 
it  is  imperative  that  we  include  ecological 
and  feminist  approaches  into  our  deci- 
sion-making processes. 


V 


Day  Deans-Buchan  is  a  fourth-year 
(honours)  environmental  studies  student 
at  Carleton  whose  main  area  of  study  is 
women  and  development. 
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^Jniversity  News 


Former  athlete  and  administrator 
becomes  athletics  director 


A  former  Raven's  basketball  captain, 
Drew  Love,  BA/78  (history),  MA/84  (pub- 
lic administration),  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  athletics  at  Carleton.  His  ap- 
pointment was  effective  May  6. 

Love  replaces  outgoing  director  Keith 
Harris,  who  retired  in  May  after  33  years 
in  the  position. 

In  accepting  the  recommendation  by 
the  search  committee,  Carleton  president 
Robin  Farquhar  said,  "I'm  pleased  that  a 
nation-wide  search  turned  up  one  of  our 
own  as  the  best  candidate.  Drew  Love  has 
a  long  record  of  contributions  to  that 
department — as  a  student  athlete,  a  staff 
member,  and  a  volunteer  leader." 

Love,  44,  played  forward/centre  for 
the  Ravens  in  the  mid-'70s  and  was  cap- 
tain of  the  varsity  team  in  the  1974-75 
season.  He  was  a  student  representative 
on  the  Athletics  Board  in  the  late  '70s,  and 
in  the  early  '80s  was  instrumental  in 

Four  varsity  sports 
cut  at  Carleton 

A  new  long-range  plan  for  intervarsity 
sports  at  Carleton  has  been  approved  by 
president  Robin  Farquhar.  The  controver- 
sial report,  released  in  March,  recom- 
mends the  immediate  cancellation  of  four 
intervarsity  sports  programs — men's  swim- 
ming, women's  swimming,  rugby  and 
field  hockey.  It  also  calls  for  a  five-year 
moratorium  on  all  new  applications  for 
intervarsity  status. 

The  criteria  used  to  determine  which 
sports  would  be  cut  include  availability  of 
essential  resources,  opportunity  for  com- 
petition, commitment  and  evaluation  of 
performance  and  academic  achievement 
of  team  members. 

The  report  also  recommends  the  uni- 
versity undertake  a  survey  of  all  athletics 
users  to  learn  how  to  more  effectively 
carry  out  its  athletics  activities.  The  com- 
mittee also  identified  some  tangible  ways 
the  university  could  "foster  an  environ- 
ment that  will  encourage  the  prospering 
of  the  intervarsity  sports  program."  The 
cuts  are  now  being  appealed  (by  various 
interested  parties)  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 


resurrecting  the  Carleton  University  Ravens 
Basketball  Alumni  Association 
(CURBAAA)  and  helped  to  write  the  con- 
stitution for  the  basketball  chapter.  He 
was  president  of  CURBAAA  for  two  years 
in  the  mid-'80s  and  continues  to  be  an 
active  volunteer  member.  Love  was  also 
involved  with  the  National  Capital  Branch 
of  the  Alumni  Association  and  was  presi- 
dent of  that  group  in  the  early  '90s. 

Love's  employment  history  at  the  uni- 
versity spans  more  than  15  years.  His 
most  recent  position  was  as  vice-presi- 
dent (development)  of  the  Carleton  Uni- 
versity Development  Corporation  (CUDC). 
He  has  also  worked  as  project  manager 
and  assistant  to  the  vice-president  (plan- 
ning and  development),  and  as  assistant 
director  of  Admissions  and  Academic 
Records. 

As  he  steps  into  his  new  position  as 
director,  Love  faces  a  number  of  difficult 


Drew  Love 


challenges  including  the  university's  cur- 
rent financial  constraints,  decrease  in 
enrolment,  and  the  implementation  of  the 
athletic  department's  recently-revised 
agenda  for  intervarsity  sports. 

Love  says  his  approach  will  be  to 
upgrade  programming  and  facilities  while 
maintaining  fiscal  responsibility. 

"I'm  very  much  in  favour  of  providing 
quality  services,"  he  says.  "But  we  simply 
can't  maintain  programs  across  the  board. 
It's  better  to  do  a  little  less  and  do  it  well." 


HALL  OF  FAME  UPDATE 

The  Hall  of  Fame  Executive  Committee 
is  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  Second  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner 
will  be  held  in  May,  1991 

After  a  careful  review  of  all  facets  of  The  Hall  of  Fame  process,  the  committee 
also  decided  that: 

•  the  total  contribution  of  people  with  credentials  in  both  the  "athlete"  and 
"builder"  categories  will  be  considered; 

•  two  women  athletes  and  four  other  athletes  (male  or  female)  will  be 
inducted  at  the  May  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner,  as  well  as  up  to  two  builders; 

•  builders  will  be  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  immediately 
after  leaving  Physical  Recreation  and  Athletics,  whereas  athletes  must  have 
been  gone  at  least  five  years; 

•  the  call  for  nominations  will  be  issued  in  September  this  year,  with  a 
deadline  of  November  15,  1996; 

•  all  people  who  were  nominated  last  year  will  automatically  be  considered 
for  the  next  four  selection  processes. 

If  you  wish  to  nominate  an  athlete  or  builder,  be  aware  that  we  can  assist  in 
the  research  and  documentation  of  their  accomplishments.  Please  direct  any 
questions  to  Greg  Poole  in  athletics.  Tel:  (613)  520-5626,  Fax:  (613)  520-4466; 
E-mail:  gpoole~ccs.carleton.ca 
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Faculty  and  staff 
achievements 

1996-97  Teaching 
Achievement  Awards 

This  award  was  established  in  1991 
to  enhance  die  teaching  of  the  recipi- 
ents and  the  quality  of  instruction  at 
Carleton.  Each  award,  valued  at 
$10,000,  may  be  used  toward  a  teach- 
ing development  project  or  as  a  teach- 
ing release  time  for  a  project  designed 
to  enhance  teaching  at  Carleton. 

•  A.J.  Bailetti  (business) 

•  Richard  F.  Dillon  (psychology) 

•  Aileen  J.  Thompson  (economics) 

•  Jonathon  Beddoes  (mechanical  and 
aerospace  engineering) 

1996  Research 
Achievement  Awards 

This  award  was  established  in  1989  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  research  done 
at  Carleton.  Ten  awards  worth  $10,000, 
are  given  each  year  to  deserving  mem- 
bers of  Carleton's  faculty.  Recipients 
may  accept  the  award  as  either  re- 
duced teaching  time  or  research  func 
K.M.  Abel  (history) 
Maxwell  Cameron  (international 
affairs) 

A.J.  Hunt  (sociology/anthropology  ) 
Samy  Mahmoucl  (engineering) 
A.B.  McKillop  (history) 
John  Oommen  (computer  science) 
Leslie  Pal  (public  administration) 
Patricia  Smart  (French) 
Z.Y.  Wang  (chemistry) 
S.G.  Wilson  (religion) 

1996  Professional 
Achievement  Awards 

Six  awards,  worth  $1,000  each,  are 
given  annually  to  recognizes  the  ac- 
complishments of  instructors  and  pre 
fessional  librarians. 

•  Janna  Fox  (Centre  for  Applied  Lan- 
guage Studies) 

•  Marina  Sabanadze  (  Russian  Srtid- 
ies) 

•  Karen  March  (Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology) 

•  Alison  Hall  (library) 

•  Anita  Hui  (Library) 

•  Naomi  Roberts  (Library) 


Centre  renamed  to  honour  oldest  grad 


Carleton's  Mature  and  Part-time  Students'  Centre  has 
been  renamed  in  honour  of  recently-deceased  member, 
William  Ellis,  BA/91,  BAHons/93,  MA/95. 

Ellis,  who  earned  a  master's  degree  in  English  last 
November  at  the  age  of  91,  died  of  liver  cancer  on  March 
16,  1996.  He  was  the  oldest  student  ever  to  receive  a 
master's  degree  at  the  university.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Ellis  was  enroled  in  Carleton's  PhD  program  in  history. 

"We  felt  it  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who  once 
called  the  centre  his  'home,'  who  was  a  friend  to  all  who 
frequented  the  centre,  and  who  for  years  was  our  best 
loved  member,"  says  John  Hughson,  a  member  of  the 
centre. 

The  Mature  and  Part-time  Students'  Centre  will  now  be  known  as 
Centre  for  Mature  and  Part-time  Students. 


the  Bill  Ellis 


History  prof  wins  research  award 


A.B.  McKillop 


Carleton  history  professor,  A.B. 
McKillop,  has  been  selected  as  the  1996 
winner  of  the  annual  research  award  of 
the  Canadian  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education  (CSSHE). 

In  announcing  the  award,  the  CSSHE 
award  committee  praised  McKillop  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  higher  education, 


including  his  contributions  in  the  area  of 
intellectual  history. 

The  committee  noted  that,  "...mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  especially 
impressed  with  the  quality  and  breadth  of 
scholarship  demonstrated  in  your  recent 
book,  Matters  of  Mind.  In  writing  this 
book,  you  have  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  Canadian  higher 
education." 

McKillop's  book,  a  social  and  intellec- 
tual history  of  the  university  in  Ontario 
from  the  1790s  to  the  1950s,  has  received 
the  Canadian  Historical  Association's  Cer- 
tificate of  Regional  Merit,  and  was  a 
significant  factor  in  the  awarding  to 
McKillop  of  a  Carleton  University  Re- 
search Achievement  award  for  1996-97. 

The  CSSHE  award  is  open  only  to 
nominated  candidates  and  is  based  on 
published  research  on  Canadian  post- 
secondary  education. 


Students  sweep  debating  competition 

The  Carleton  University  Debating  Society  swept  the  1995-96  Canadian  University 
Debating  Championships,  winning  both  the  individual  public  speaking  competition 
and  the  team  parliamentary  debate  competition. 

The  individual  public  speaking  contest  was  won  by  James  Clitheroe.  The  parliamen- 
tary debate  was  won  by  Allen  Middlebro'  and  Jordan  Tan. 

The  annual  championships,  held  March  8  to  10,  were  hosted  this  year  by  the 
University  of  Ottawa.  The  event  featured  52  debating  teams  and  35  public  speakers  from 
across  Canada. 
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Alumni  Events 

June  14-16  Vancouver 

2nd  annual  "Sea  Kayaking  and  Camping  Weekend" 
Call:  Jennifer  at  (604)  222-8003 

June  27  Toronto 

Twelfth  annual  "Spring  Fling"  at  the  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame 
See  p.  14  for  phone  numbers 

June  20  Edmonton 

3rd  annual  Summer  Solstice 
Call:  Sherri  at  (403)  430-0107 

June  20  London 

2nd  annual  Summer  Solstice 
Call:  Gerard  at  (519)  672-6060 

July  26  Swimming  Chapter 

3rd  Annual  Bonzai  Backyard  BBQ 
at  the  home  of  Tom  and  Marie  Anzai  at  6  p.m. 
Call:  Tom  at  (613)  724-3773 

July  8  Ravens  Basketball  Chapter 

Sixth  annual  golf  tournament 
Call:  Paul  Armstrong  at  (613)  520-4482 
or  Pat  Stoqua  at  (613)  226-1140 

July  21  Calgary 

2nd  annual  Cannons  Baseball  game 
Call:  Lee  at  (403)  220-3125 

August  8  Montreal 

"DuMaurier  International  Women's  Tennis  Tournament" 
Call:  Pam  at  (514)  485-3552 

August  22  Toronto 

"DuMaurier  International  Men's  Tennis  Tournament" 
Call:  Patti  at  (613)  520-3636 

August  23-24  Vancouver 

2nd  annual  "Kayaking  Reunion  Barbecue" 
Call:  Jennifer  at  (604)  222-8003 


September  19  Kingston 

2nd  annual  "A  Night  of  Theatre" 
at  the  Thousand  Islands  Playhouse,  Gananoque 
Call:  Ann  at  (613)  536-6538 

September  Hamilton 

2nd  annual  "A  Night  at  the  Racetrack" 
Call:  Paul  at  (905)  547-6415 


Tough  times  ahead 
for  Carleton 

Carleton's  Board  of  Governors  ap- 
proved a  stringent  budget  for  the  1996-97 
fiscal  year  at  its  meeting  April  24. 

Faced  with  a  $  1 3-5  million  reduction  in 
provincial  government  grants,  a  probable 
further  reduction  in  student  enrolment  of 
12  per  cent,  and  increased  expenditures 
resulting  from  such  things  as  the  end  of 
the  Social  Contract  in  Ontario  and  the 
necessity  to  pay  off  the  university's  accu- 
mulated debt,  tough  measures  will  be 
taken  to  reduce  expenditures  and  gener- 
ate new  income  at  the  university. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  board 
has  established  a' task  force  on  revenue 
generation;  tuition  fees  were  increased  to 
the  maximum  (20  per  cent)  allowable; 
and  there  is  an  intensive  student  recruit- 
ment effort  currently  underway,  part  of 
which  involves  volunteer  assistance  from 
alumni. 

On  the  expenditure-reduction  side, 
voluntary  separation  programs,  across- 
the-board  cutbacks  in  unit  operating  bud- 
gets, and  negotiated  compensation  de- 
creases are  among  the  measures  which 
have  been  introduced  or  are  being  pro- 
posed. It  is  expected  that  further  econo- 
mies will  be  achieved  through  streamlin- 
ing procedures,  and  increased  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

CUDC  closes  down 

After  five  years  of  operation,  the 
Carleton  University  Development  Corpo- 
ration (CUDC)  is  closing  its  doors. 

Based  on  the  results  of  a  review  com- 
mittee report,  the  university's  Board  of 
Governors  recently  voted  to  discontinue 
operation  of  the  CUDC  by  June  30,  1996. 
The  review  committee  concluded  that  the 
CUDC  had  not  met  its  primary  goal  of 
generating  financial  profit  in  support  of 
the  university's  academic  function  and 
was  not  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

CUDC  was  established  in  1991  to 
provide  additional  revenues  for  academic 
and  research  programs  through  commer- 
cial endeavours.  Its  main  activities  are 
technology  transfer,  training  and  profes- 
sional development,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  university-owned  property. 
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Jhe  greenhouse  effect 


by  Jane  Petricic 

It's  a  jungle  in  there.  And  if  Arthur 
Goodenough  and  Ed  Bruggink  have 
their  way,  it'll  really  start  to  grow  on 
people. 

The  Carleton  University  greenhouses 
are  a  bit  of  a  mystery.  Everyone  knows 
where  they  are  (three  glass  pyramids 
across  from  Robertson  Hall),  but  few 
people  venture  in  to  take  a  peek.  Now, 
budget  cuts  and  changes  in  the  biology 
department,  have  forced  the  co-manag- 
ers to  raise  the  profile  of  the  greenhouses. 

Goodenough  and  Bruggink  are  mount- 
ing a  public  relations  campaign  to  make 
the  greenhouses  more  user-friendly  and 
they're  having  some  success.  "The  re- 
sponse has  been  great,"  says  Goodenough. 
"People  come  in  and  say  'We  didn't  know 
we  were  allowed  in  here'." 

Built  28  years  ago,  the  greenhouses 
consist  of  three  plant  display  houses  - 
temperate,  tropical  and  desert.  They're 
adjacent  to  the  Biology  Department's 
controlled  environment  rooms  and  labo- 
ratories. 

Everything  from  cotton  plants  to  lemon 
trees  grow  here,  with  over  1000  varieties 
in  all.  Goodenough  says  he's  particularly 
proud  of  the  welwitschia  mirabilis  plants. 
There  are  only  seven  in  Canada,  and 
three  of  them  are  at  the  Carleton  green- 
houses. 

Goodenough  and  Bruggink  started  their 
campaign  slowly  by  simply  opening  the 
doors  to  the  public  during  the  week.  Once 
inside,  there  are  self-guided  tours  and 
information  sheets  waiting  in  the  foyer.  A 
donation  box  is  also  in  prominent  view. 


These  entrepreneurs 
have  also  branched  into 
sales.  For  the  first  time  in 
Carleton  history,  the  flow- 
ers around  campus  will  be 
supplied  from  the  univer- 
sity greenhouses.  Herbs, 
perennials  and  tomato 
plants  are  also  being  sold 
commercially  in  May  as  a 
trial  venture.  In  March,  a 
first-ever  "Garden  Into 
Spring"  horticultural  course 
was  offered  at  the  green- 
houses. "We're  actually 
bringing  money  in  now, 
instead  ofjust  spending  it, " 
boasts  Goodenough. 

Goodenough  and 
Bruggink  are  not  the  only 
ones  doing  the  promotion. 
A  group  of  students,  aptly 
named  Friends  of  the 
Greenhouses,  volunteers  its 
time  and  energy  doing  ev- 
erything from  potting  pe- 
rennials to  raising  funds. 

"This  is  a  big  place  and 
there's  lots  to  do,"  explains 
Goodenough.  "The  stu- 
dents bring  new  energy.  They're  really 
keen." 

The  group  even  hosted  a  fund-raiser 
for  the  greenhouse.  Dubbed  "Earthanasia," 
the  event  was  held  in  Porter  Hall,  appro- 
priately decorated  with  huge  tropical 
plants  courtesy  of  the  greenhouses. 

With  all  this  activity,  the  greenhouses 
are  really  starting  to  blossom. 
Goodenough,  who  has  been  with  the 


Carleton  greenhouse  co-managers  Ed  Bruggink,  left, 
and  Art  Goodenough,  with  a  rare  welwitschia  mirabilis 
plant,  one  of  just  seven  in  Canada. 


department  for  nearly  28  years,  says  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  hisjob  is  that  he  never 
has  to  take  a  winter  holiday. 

"Why  bother?  This  is  like  being  in  the 
tropics  365  days  a  year!"  he  says.  ^ 

Jane  Petricic,  BJ/86,  is  director  of  public 
relations  at  The  Grace  Hospital,  Ottawa. 


John  ApSimon  becomes  Vice-President  for  one-year 


John  ApSimon 


John  ApSimon,  a 
member  of  Carleton's 
faculty  for  more  than 
three  decades,  has  ac- 
cepted an  interim  ap- 
pointment as  vice- 
president  (academic) 
for  a  one-year  term 
starting  May  1, 1996. 
He  replaces  Leslie 


Copley,  who  stepped  down  on  April  30. 

ApSimon  will  take  leave-of-absence 
from  his  current  position  of  associate 
vice-president  (research)  and  dean  of 
graduate  studies.  He  began  his  career  at 
Carleton  in  1 962  as  an  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry,  rising  to  full  professor  in 
1970,  and  chair  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ments 1973.  From  1 98 1  to  1 990,  ApSimon 
was  associate  dean  and  director  for  re- 


search in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  Research.  He  was  named  associate 
vice-president  (research)  and  dean  of 
graduate  studies  in  1 990  and  recently  had 
that  term  extended.. 

An  advisory  committee  to  select  a 
permanent  vice-president  will  convene 
once  the  new  president,  Richard  Van 
Loon,  takes  office  this  summer. 
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Adventures 


mm: 


by  Vincent  Athey 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  circled  the 
Pacific  Rim  for  the  first  time. 
On  the  flight  out,  my 
seatmate,  a  burly  roughneck 
from  the  Alberta  oil  patch 
said,  "South  East  Asia,  you 
either  love  it  or  you  hate  it.  If  you  hate  it, 
you'll  be  gone  in  a  month,  if  you  love  it, 
you'll  keep  coming  back."  Well  I  did  go 
back,  over  and  over  again,  and  when  I 
had  to  decide  what  to  do  with  an  upcom- 
ing sabbatical  year,  the  Pacific  Rim  won 
once  more. 

1995  was  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
(at  least  for  a  civil  servant)  to  spend  time 
in  places  I  always  loved  to  visit.  I  had  also 
begun  to  feel  an  increasing  urgency  to 
see  and  experience  people  and  places 
"before  they  are  gone."  This  was  my 
chance.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  fantastic 
journey  through  an  exciting,  but  ever- 
shrinking  world. 

The  year  was  definitely  one  of  con- 
trasts ranging  from  house  sitting  in  Victoria 
(during  the  Commonwealth  Games)  to 
sleeping  in  communal  longhouses  in  the 
heart  of  Borneo.  Contacts  carefully  nur- 
tured over  the  years  allowed  me  to  stay 
with  old  and  new  friends  both  off  and  on 
the  beaten  track. 

My  trip  took  me  around  Vancouver 
Island,  then  down  the  west  coast  to 
Seattle,  across  the  Pacific  to  Seoul,  then 
Singapore,  Java,  Bali,  Sumba,  Flores  (be- 
fore the  earthquake),  Timor  (before  the 
riots)  Malaysia,  Sarawak,  Brunei,  Sabah, 
Sumatra  (before  the  earthquake),  Austra- 
lia (after  the  bush  fires),  New  Zealand 
(during  the  French  nuclear  tests)  and 
finally  Northern  Japan. 

Work  experience  also  varied,  from  a 
month  on  an  aquiculture  research  station 
in  central  Java,  to  apprenticing  to  a  Chi- 
nese antique  furniture  dealer  in  Malaysia, 
and  finally  teaching  sea  kayaking  to  Maori 


Carleton  grad  Vincent  Athey  witnesses  the  colourful  ceremony,  "Night  of  the 
Hungry  Ghosts"  while  traveling  in  Penang,  Malaysia,  in  August,  1995. 
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Vincent  Athey's  travels  took  him  to  northern  Sumatra  in  September,  1995  where  he 
is  seen  here  sharing  afternoon  tea  with  some  of  his  new  friends. 


kids  in  New  Zealand. 

Living  and  working  with  the  local 
residents  really  showed  me  how  small 
and  fragile  a  world  we  live  in.  No  matter 
where  I  was  people  expressed  common 
concerns  about  careers,  family,  quality  of 
life  and  the  environment.  No  matter 
where  I  was,  global  culture  was  not  too 
far  away .  The  same  Rap  music  that  blared 
from  the  high  output  speakers  on  Timorise 
buses  was  that  heard  on  a  summer  night 
in  Alberta.  I'm  not  sure,  though,  that  the 
local  police  were  aware  they  were 
bopping  to  the  strains  of  "Cop  Killer." 

In  the  jungles  of  Sumatra  I  watched 
BBC  World  Service  and  MTV  India  on  a 
satellite  feed.  In  Java  I  spent  some  time 
with  a  Canadian  marine  biologist  on 
remote  southern  beaches  watching  giant 
green  sea  turtles  lay  their  eggs  on  moon 
lit  beaches  (helping  spot  a  poacher)  and 
talking  to  local  fishermen  about  declin- 
ing fish  stocks.  After  a  wild  ride  on  an 
overcrowded  bus  careening  through 
narrow  mountain  roads,  we  collapsed 
exhausted  at  on  outdoor  cafe.  Sipping 
on  exotic  fruit  juices,  I  glanced  up  at  the 
ubiquitous  TV  and  there  was  the 
Honourable  Brian  Tobin  holding  up  a 
fish.  Local  environmental  groups  are 
concerned  about  foreign  fishing  fleets 
depleting  off-shore  stocks.  They  are  try- 
ing to  encourage  Indonesia  to  follow  the 
Canadian  model,  but  unlike  Atlantic 
Canada,  before  their  industry  is  deci- 
mated. 

In  Sabah,  riding  along  the  trans-Bomeo 
highway,  I  watched  the  ancient  rainforest 
being  ripped  up  by  bulldozers  and  re- 
placed by  miles  by  palm  oil  plantations. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  highway  in  Sandakan 
I  visited  the  Malaysian  government  Or- 
ang-utan Rehabilitation  Centre  where 
orphaned  and  injured  orangutans  are 
returned  to  the  wild  in  a  protected  sanc- 
tuary by  earnest  young  conservation 
officers  dedicated  to  protecting  their  na- 
tional heritage. 

While  climbing  the  highest  mountain 
in  South  East  Asia,  Mt.  Kinabalu,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  organization  and  dedi- 
cation of  park  staff  who  were  educating 
visitors  on  the  flora  and  fauna,  anxious  to 
preserve  the  natural  environment.  Even 
more  impressive  were  the  Malaysian  high 
school  students  who  were  more  than 
happy  to  tell  European  tourists  to  pick  up 
the  garbage  from  their  campsites  and 
pack  it  back  out  of  the  park! 


But  by  far  the  most  memorable  expe- 
rience of  my  trip  was  deep  in  the  heart  of 
northern  Borneo.  Travellingup  the  Rajang 
River  on  a  timber  barge,  my  journey  took 
me  past  clear-cut  forests  all  too  similar  to 
ones  I  had  seen  earlier  in  the  year  on 
Vancouver  Island.  The  river  was  brown 
with  silt  and  choked  with  floating  debris. 
Logging  camps  dotted  the  shoreline.  Be- 
yond two  sets  of  rapids  and  a  whirlpool 
the  scenery  gave  way  to  original  forest 
and  the  longhouses  of  the  native  Indians. 

The  hospitality  of  the  people  was  amaz- 
ing and  I  was  soon  invited  to  stay  in  a 
traditional  longhouse.  A  seemingly  time- 
less place  where  the  men  were  tattooed 
and  the  women's  elongated  earlobes  hung 
almost  to  their  necks.  The  rhythm  of  life 
appeared  to  be  unchanged  by  time  as  the 
sun  set  over  the  jungle  and  the  village 
went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  in  the 
twilight.  At  dinner  the  men  sat  a  the  table 
while  the  women  and  children  sat  on  the 
floor. 

After  dinner,  the  rumour  swept  through 
the  building  that  a  village  hunter  had 
caught  some  game.  I  followed  the  men  of 
the  longhouse  through  the  darkness  to 
gather  in  a  smoke  filled  room.  There,  lit 
by  guttering  oil  lamps,  a  half  naked  man 
covered  in  animal  tattoos  butchered  a  wild 
pig,  sharing  it  out  to  village  members  and 
slapping  pieces  of  meat  on  a  charcoal 
brazier.  His  hunting  dogs  ran  around  the 
floor  fighting  over  scraps. 

More  men  drifted  in.  Sitting  on  the  well 


worn  timber  we  discussed,  in  pidgin 
English  and  my  fractured  bahasa  Malay- 
sian, the  disappearing  gamejobs  with  the 
logging  company  and  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  flooding  of  their  region  by  a 
hydro  project.  Snacking  on  meat  drip- 
ping with  grease,  drinking  Chinese  brandy 
and  local  rice  wine,  the  place  was  exotic 
but  the  issues  incredibly  familiar.  Striking 
up  a  conversation  with  a  new  arrival 
visiting  for  the  weekend,  I  found  he  was 
the  chief  s  son.  I  asked  him  what  he  did, 
expecting  him  to  say  boat  man  or  logger. 
His  answer,  "air  traffic  controller"! 

That  night,  intoxicated  by  fatigue,  the 
smoke-filled  atmosphere  and  the  alcohol, 
it  hit  me  like  a  ton  of  bricks  just  how  small 
a  world  we  live  in,  how  fast  it's  changing 
and  how  little  time  we  have  to  protect  the 
people  and  places  in  it  before  they  are 
lost  forever. 

V 


Vicent  Athey,  BAHons/76,  is  a  senior  ad- 
viser for  trade  and  investment  for  Alberta 
Economic  Development  and  Tourism.  He 
is  currently  working  in  international  trade 
and  investment  for  Alberta's  new  eco- 
nomic development  stategy.  He  does  slide 
presentations  on  adventure  travel  to  South- 
east Asia  and  occasionally  gets  lost  in 
dreams  of  far  off  places. 
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Take  a  trip  in  time 


Come  back  to  Carleton  for 
Homecoming  '96 


OCTOBER  4-6 


Watch  this  space  and 
your  mailbox  for 
information  on  these 
and  other  events. 

•  Football  Game 

•  Old  Crow  Golf 
Tournament 

•  Bald  Ravens 
Hockey  Game 

•  'Ultimate' 
Frisbee  Match 

•  Soccer  Event 


Fencing  Chapter  event 
Annual  Chancellor's 
Breakfast 

Alumni  reunions 
for  the  Class  of 
'51  (and  earlier), 
the  Class  of  '46, 
and  for  all  Engi- 
neering grads, 
plus  much,  much 
more!  See  you 
there! 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  Homecoming  '96, 
call  Kelly  McGahey  at  the  Alumni  Office  at  (613)  520-3636 
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^^lumni  Update 


^ixties 


'61 

Pierre  Giroux,  BCom/61,  recently  com- 
pleted a  two-year  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Royal  Bank  Group  as  chief  of  staff  to 
the  Minister  of  International  Trade,  the 
Honourable  Roy  MacLaren.  Pierre  resides 
in  Toronto,  Ontario. 

'66 

John  A.C.  Wilson,  BJ/66,  is  minister  of 
Alberton-Elmsdale  Pastoral  Charge, 
United  Church  of  Canada,  in  Alberton, 
Prince  Edward  Island.  He  continues  to  be 
a  contributing  editor  to  the  United  Church 
Observer. 

'68 

Charles  Utete,  MA/68,  PhD/71,  is  chief 
secretary  to  the  President  and  Cabinet 
and  the  head  of  the  civil  service  for  the 
government  of  Zimbabwe.  He  has  served 
in  government  in  various  capacities  for 
the  past  1 5  years  after  teaching  at  Montclair 
State  University,  New  Jersey;  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanzania;  and  the 
University  of  Zimbabwe,  Harare. 


^eventies 


'72 

John  Orr,  BA/72,  and  his  wife  Linda 
(Robertson),  reside  in  Bonnyville,  Alberta, 
with  their  two  children,  Michael-John, 
age  12,  and  Andrew,  age  10.  John  is  vice 
principal  at  H.E.  Bourgoin  School. 
Suzanne  Robinson,  MSW/72,  was 
named  Woman  of  Distinction  in  1995  by 


Beattie  receives  United  Nations  award 


BGen  (retired)  Clayton  Beattie,  BA/ 
51,  is  the  recent  recipient  of  the  UNA 
Canada  Medal  of  Honor.  He  served  for 
32  years  as  an  artillary  officer  in  the 
Canadian  Forces.  Five  years  of  his 
career  were  spent  in  UN  service,  prin- 
cipally in  Cyprus,  where  he  held  ap- 
pointments as  operations  officer, 
deputy  chief  of  staff,  chief  of  staff,  and 
Canadian  contingent  commander. 

In  1974  he  was  involved  in  UN 
operations  related  to  the  unsuccessful 
coup  against  Archbishop  Makarios  and 
the  intervention  of  Turkish  forces  which 
followed.  He  was  appointed  a  com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit 
for  his  services  in  Cyprus.  Upon  his 
retirement  from  the  military,  he  as- 
sisted the  International  Peace  Acad- 
emy in  New  York  for  several  years  in 
conducting  peacekeeping  seminars 
throughout  the  world. 


Clayton  Beattie 


Beattie  has  bqen  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumni  Association  at 
Carleton,  serving  on  its  executive 
council  and  as  president  from  1991- 
93-  He  is  a  winner  of  the  coveted 
Davidson  Dunton  Alumni  Award  for 
outstanding  achievement  and  serves 
on  Carleton's  Board  of  Governors. 


the  Ottawa  YM-YWCA.  Suzanne  has  been 
owner/partner  of  Gilpin  Robinson  Inc. 
for  the  past  15  years. 

'73 

Kerry  Lou  Richardson,  BA/73,  gradu- 
ated in  November,  1995,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  with  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  curriculum  studies  in  edu- 
cation. Kerry  continues  to  live  in  Vernon, 
British  Columbia,  with  her  daughters 
Marcie  and  Elysa.  She  works  in  special 
education  as  a  teacher  of  a  school  district 
learning  centre  program. 

'74 

Ellen  Bedell  (Van  Dyke),  BA/74,  is  busy 
raising  a  family  of 
two  boys,  Jamie, 
born  January  25, 
1992,  and  Robbie, 
born  August  27, 
1995.  Previously 
she  taught  school 
for  12  years.  Ellen 
lives  with  her  hus- 
band Jim,  and  their 
children  in 
Clearwater,  Florida. 
Tim  Burt,  MA/74, 
was  appointed 


master  of  Hatfield  College  and  professor 
of  physical  geography  at  the  University 
of  Durham  from  September  1,  1996.  He 
is  also  chairman  of  the  British  Geomor- 
phological  Research  Group,  1995-96. 
John  Killeen,  MA/74,  is  teaching,  re- 
searching and  working  on  coastal  mor- 
phology, Karst  landscapes,  and  biogeog- 
raphy  at  the  University  of  Galway  in 
Ireland.  He  is  also  painting,  landscaping 
and  speaking  on  the  radio. 
Mary  Montague  (Watson),  BA/74,  re- 
tires in  June,  1996,  from  her  position  as 
vice-principal,  Robert  Bateman  Public 
School,  in  Ottawa,  Ontario.  She  looks 
forward  to  spending  time  with  her  hus- 
band Martin,  children  Michael,  Grant  and 
Carol,  and  grandchildren. 

'75 

Sandy  Carter,  BA/75,  launched  a  pub- 
lishing business  in  1995  in  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  called  Poppy  Lane  Publishing. 
She  publishes  an  infoletter,  The  Literate 
Gardener:  Information  for  gardeners  who 
love  to  read,  four  times  a  year. 

«76 

G.  Daniel  Cooper,  BA/76,  was  appointed 
palliative  care  chaplain  for  the  Regina 
Health  District  in  Saskatchewan.  He  lives 


I  BUYING  A  NEW  CAR?  1 

YOU  COULD  SAVE  THOUSANDS  $$$ 

How?  Call  DEALFINDER  INC.  and  we'll  find  you  exactly  the 
car  you  want,  at  a  price  you  can't  possibly  get  yourself  - 
guaranteed. 

^_^Oi--  I 

■  Lower  Prices  for  all  of  Ontario.   

■  Hassle-Free  Buying. 

■  All  Makes  and  Models. 

■  Take  Delivery  at  Your  Local  Dealership. 

WE  ARE  NOT  A  BROKER  OR  A  DEALER 

Ottawa  Toil-Free 
L  -  837-4000   1  -800-331  -2044  — ' 
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in  Regina  with  his  wife,  Kathryn  Coo- 
per, BA/76. 

Sharon  Sommier-Mulligan  BA/76,  and 
her  husband  Jean-Claude  are  thrilled  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  their  first  child,  a 
son,  Cosme-Aidan,  on  Christmas  eve, 
1995,  at  the  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
weighing  seven  pounds,  eight  ounces. 
The  family  resides  in  Kingston,  Ontario. 

'77 

Renee  Robert  (Vogel),  BAHons/77,  and 
her  husband  Andy  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  Aaron  Micah,  a 
brother  for  Josh,  Sarah  and  Naomi.  Renee 
has  returned  to  the  Rehabilitation  Centre 
in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  where  she  has  been 
a  psychometrist  since  1980.  Keeping  up 
with  the  kids  is  not  a  problem  as  Renee 
still  runs  or  swims  daily,  but  plans  for 
early  retirement  may  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

'78 

George  Jenkins,  BCom/78,  and  his  wife 
Sharon  McMahon, MA/88,  have  resided 
in  Bermuda  since  1992  with  their  two 
children,  Leslie,  age  six,  and  Stephen,  age 
four. 


ighties 

'80 

Ron  Davis,  BCom/80,  relocated  to 
Annecy,  France,  with  his  wife  Lauren  in 
January,  1994,  to  set  up  a  new  interna- 
tional operation  for  Boston-based 
Arkwright  Insurance  to  better  service 
existing  industrial  customers  and  expand 
the  European  business  base.  Ron  is  vice- 
president,  international  operations,  and 
has  been  with  Arkwright  Insurance  for  15 
years. 

SharynPridham,  BA/80,  has  been  called 
to  the  Bar  in  Ontario  (Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada).  She  plans  to  write  the 
B.C.  Bar  exams  and  return  to  live  in 
British  Columbia. 

Linda  Wiken,  BJ/80,  became  the  proud 
new  co-owner  of  Prime  Crime  Mystery 
Books  in  Ottawa's  Glebe,  in  May,  1995. 
Two  of  her  mystery  short  stories  appear 
in  Ladies  Killing  Circle,  an  anthology 
published  in  May,  1995. 


"MY 

DEGREE  IS 
A  SOURCE 
OF  PRIDE. 
MY 

DIPLOMA 
FROM  ITI 
IS  A 

SOURCE  OF 
INCOME." 

Will  Booth  holds  a  B.A.  from  Acadia 
University  and  a  diploma  from  ITI. 
Will  now  works  for  Information  Systems 
Management  Corp.,  an  IBM  company. 


You've  got  a  university 
degree.  But  you  know  you 
could  be  doing  so  much  more 
with  it  than  you  are  right  now. 
You'd  like  a  challenging,  well- 
paying  job  with  a  future.  If 
this  sounds  familiar... you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  look  into  ITI. 

Information  Technology 
Institute  -  or  ITI  -  offers  a 
unique  9-month  program  that 
takes  university  grads  from  a 
broad  range  of  backgrounds 
and  gives  them  the  informa- 
tion technology  training  that 
today's  companies  are  looking 
for. 

It's  an  intensive  program 
that  has  helped  many 
Canadian  university  grads 
with  little  or  no  background  in 
computers  begin  satisfying 
careers  as  information  tech- 
nology professionals.  At  ITI, 
you'll  learn  from  certified 
instructors  in  a  completely 
modern  facility.  You'll  work 
with  the  latest  hardware,  soft- 
ware and  network  tech- 
nologies. And  you'll  get  indi- 
vidualized career  counselling, 
work  term  and  job  placement 
services. 

It's  a  proven  program. 
Find  out  more  about  it  today. 

Call  for  a 
brochure, 
or  to  register  for 
our  free  informa- 
TION seminar: 
1-800-939-4484 

Program  includes  courses  in 
Novell,  UNIX,  Visual  Basic, 
Oracle,  Powerbuilder,  Object 
Oriented  Design  and 
Analysis,  and  much  more. 
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Congratulations  on  the  arrival  of  the  following 
Carleton  University  FUTURE  ALUMNI 


Clarie  Elizabeth  Atherton,  October  16,  1994 
Madeleine  Marie  Atherton,  October  12,  1995 
Robert  Vandyke  Bedell,  August  27,  1995 
Adam  Grant  Birney,  January  20,  1996 
Julia  Alison  Bredfeldt,  January  26,  1996 
Kelly  Grace  Butler,  June  4,  1994 
Matthew  Cameron  Doody,  October  21,  1995 
Alison  Jane  (Sharpe)  Graf,  March  30,  1992 
Daniel  Jordan  (Sharpe)  Graf,  March  4,  1 994 
Jeremy  Evan  (Sharpe)  Graf,  April  3,  1988 
Megan  Elizabeth  (Sharpe)  Graf,  June  28,  1989 
Brandon  Hurley,  September  28,  1993 
Darren  Matthew  Kenney,  August  12,  1995 
Aaron  Macdonald,  May  18,  1995 
Taylor  Macdonald,  May  18,  1995 
Kevin  John  Mackey,  March  6,  1996 
Emily  Alexandra  MacMillan,  January  4,  1996 
Cameron  Michael  Martin,  August  12,  1995 
Stewart  Ian  McLellan,  December  18,  1995 
Emmett  William  Mitchell,  November  20,  1995 
Tyler  Andrew  Stanley  Patrice,  May  22,  1995 
Alexandra  Lee  Slobodian,  December  27,  1995 
Graham  Philip  Smith,  March  1,  1996 
Cosme-Aidan  Sommier,  December  24,  1995 


Cosme-Aidan 
Sommier 


Cameron  Michael        Graham  Philip  Smith      Darren  Matthew 


Martin 


Kenney 


Julia  Alison 
Bredfeldt 


Kelly  Grace  Butler      Stewart  Ian  McLellan 


'81 

Christopher  Gehan,  BA/81,  his  wife 
Karen,  and  their  daughter  Jennifer,  have 
moved  to  Bermuda  where  Chris  has  ac- 
cepted a  contract  with  the  Bank  of  N.T. 
Butterfield  and  Son.  They  welcome  con- 
tact from  alumni  at  their  home  and  can  be 
reached  by  calling  the  alumni  office. 

'82 

Sharon  Birney  (Hand),  BCom/82,  and 
her  husband  Ross,  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  Adam  Grant  on 
January  20,1 996.  Sharon  is  on  leave  from 
her  position  as  manager,  budgets  and 
accounting,  at  the  Vancouver  Health 
Board. 


Marjan  Glavac,  MA/82,  lives  with  his 
wife  Maria  and  two  children,  Vanessa, 
age  seven,  and  Collin,  age  four,  in  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  where  Marjan  teaches  grade 
six.  Marjan  has  recently  won  the  Prime 
Minister's  Award  for  Teaching  Excellence 
in  science,  technology  and  mathematics. 
He  is  also  the  recipient  of  the  Northern 
Telecom  National  Institute  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Education  and  the  Roberta 
Bondar  Technology  in  Education  Award. 
Mary  Lynn  Winkler  (McCauley),  BJ/ 
82,  is  the  editor  of  Waterloo  region's 
Visitor  magazine.  She  and  her  husband 
Paul,  who  is  president  of  several  publish- 
ing companies,  live  in  Kitchener,  Ontario, 
with  their  four  children. 


'83 

Darlene  Macdonald  (Watt),  BJ/83,  and 
her  husband  Bruce  and  sons  Kevin,  age 
seven,  and  Greg,  age  five,  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  birth  of  identical  twin  boys, 
Aaron  and  Taylor  on  May  18, 1995,  weigh- 
ing seven  pounds,  and  six  pounds,  six 
ounces.  The  family  resides  in  Kanata, 
Ontario. 
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'84 


Josephine  Bondi,  BA/84,  BAHons/85, 
is  finding  joy  in  Columbia  County,  New 
York,  and  the  Berkshires,  Massachusetts, 
where  she  is  training  as  a  fabric  artist/ 
seamstress. 


Diana  Gunstone,  BCom/84,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  marketing  manager, 
Vancouver  branch,  for  Ingram  Micro  Inc., 
the  number  one  computer  distributor  in 
Canada.  She  previously  worked  for  a 
small  business  in  British  Columbia  teach- 
ing computer  skills  to  children. 

'85 

Jane  Antoniak,  BJ/85,  and  her  husband 
Murray  Mackey  are  proud  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  their  third  child,  Kevin  John 
Mackey,  on  March  6,  1996,  a  brother  for 
Thomas  and  Julia.  The  family  resides  in 
London,  Ontario,  where  Jane  is  the  south- 
western Ontario  correspondent  for  Glo- 
bal Television  news. 
Sean  Bittle,  MEng/85,  operates  his  own 
business,  Biographix  Corporation,  which 
uses  high-powered  computer  systems  to 
create  CD-ROMs  and  other  software  prod- 
ucts for  customers.  He  resides  in  Bolton, 
Ontario. 

Brian  Hurley,  BEng/85,  has  written  his 

first  book,  A  Small.  Business  Guide  to 
Doing  Big  Business  on  the  Internet,  pub- 
lished by  Vancouver-based  Self-Counsel 
Press,  in  February,  1 996.  Brian  continues 
to  work  as  a  senior  manager  at  Nortel  in 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Phyllis  Smith,  BAHons/85,  and  her  hus- 
band David  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  Graham  Philip  Smith,  on  March 
1,  1996.  The  family  resides  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


1 


What's 
Cooking...? 


si 


R         ,  ARTISTS  FRIEND 


OR,  THE 


a  singer,  or 
one  of  the 
many 
striving  in 
the  cultural 
sweatshop? 
Like  most 
slaves  to 
the  Muse  you  are  probably 
cash-poor,  but  you  need  a  clear 
head  and  healthy  body  to  be  an 
artist.  Well  ...  you  can  do  it  on 
$15  a  week  and  have  money  for 
paint,  voice  lessons  or  a  copy  of 
that  script  you  are  trying  to 
learn.  Here  is  The  One  Recipe 
Recipe  Book:  a  thoroughly 
engaging,  ecologically  friendly 
and  vegetarian  affirmative 
approach  to  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Conceived  and 
created  with  the  starving  artist 
in  mind,  this  culinary  jewel 
appeals  not  only  to  the  palate 
and  pocketbook,  but  to 
our  appetite  for  the 
picturesque  in  life. 


Format  8"  x  8",  54  pp.  Illustrated 
in  colour  and  b&w 
ISBN:  0-88629-275-1 
(paper)  $14.95 
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'86 

Laura  Coward,  BSc/86,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  in  1 993 
with  a  master  of  science  degree  in  for- 
estry. 

Jane  MacMillan  (Gordon),  MA/86,  and 
her  husband  Ian  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  Emily  Alexandra  onjanuary 
4,  1996.  The  family  lives  in  Lancaster, 
Ontario,  where  Jane  teaches  high  school 
and  Ian  is  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
Colin  McLellan,  BEng/86,  was  married 
to  Mary-Anne  (Kosnik)  in  1992.  They  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Stewart 
Ian  McLellan  on  December  18,1 995 .  The 
family  resides  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  where 
Colin  works  with  a  consulting  engineer- 
ing company  and  Mary-Anne  is  a  me- 
chanical engineer. 

Mitch  Patrice,  BAHons/86,  and  his  wife 
Kathleen  Solinski  are  proud  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  their  first  child,  Tyler  An- 
drew Stanley,  on  May  22, 1 995.  Mitch  and 
Kathleen  are  teachers  with  the  Ottawa 
Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Board. 

'87 

Cynthia  Bredfeldt  (Korycan),  DipMus/ 
87,  and  her  husband  Dieter  were  blessed 
with  the  arrival  of  their  first  born  daugh- 
ter, Julia  Alison,  on  January  26,  1996. 
Cynthia  teaches  piano  in  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
and  Dieter  is  a  carpenter. 
Kathryn  Currie,  BSc/87,  MSc/90,  re- 
signed from  Agriculture  Canada  to  devote 
more  time  and  energy  to  her  memoir 
writing  business,  So  Far,  So  Good.  She 
remains  in  Ottawa,  Ontario. 


Joanna  Graf  (Sharpe),  MSc/87,  taught 
at  Mount  Royal  College  in  Calgary,  Alberta, 
for  four  years  and  is  now  busy  at  home 
with  four  children  under  the  age  of  eight. 
In  addition,  she  is  on  the  executive  of  the 
school  council  and  the  playschool  asso- 
ciation while  farming  part-time  with  her 
husband  Gary,in  Delacour,  Alberta. 
Joey  Slobodian,  BEng/87,  and  Angela 
(Read)  are  happy  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  their  first  child,  daughter  Alexandra 
Lee,  on  December  27,  1995.  The  family 
resides  in  Belleville,  Ontario. 


Artist  cooks  up  recipe  for  success 


For  the  past  decade, 
Lea  Dunning,  BA/72, 
has  fed  himself  on  a 
meagre  $15-a-week  regi- 
men of  rice,  tofu,  veg- 
etables, eggs  and  pasta. 
What  began  as  a  survival 
strategy  for  this  struggling 
Ottawa  artist  has  become 
the  premise  of  a  new  book, 
recently  published  by 
Carleton  University  Press. 

The  One  Recipe  Recipe 
Book  -  or,  The  Artist  's  Friend, 
is  no  ordinary  cook  book. 
Rather,  it's  a  unique  guide 
to  eating  efficiently  in  the  '90s.  Written 
in  a  conversational  style,  the  book  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  the  author's 
own  colourful  creations.  Available  for 
$14.95  at  bookstores  across  the  coun- 
try, the  book  has  already  sold  over  500 
copies. 

For  Dunning,  following  the  recipes 
in  his  book  was  key  to  his  survival  as  an 
artist.  He  had  to  learn  to  make  meals 
from  fare  that  was  not  only  cheap  to 
buy,  but  was  healthy  and  tasted  good 
too.  Although  the  book  depicts  a  veg- 
etarian lifestyle,  Dunning  insists  he's 
not  a  purist.  "It's  simply  a  matter  of 
making  your  money  last." 

After  using  the  recipe  book  in  his 
own  kitchen  since  1980,  with  success- 
ful results,  Dunning  decided  to  share 
his  secrets  with  the  world.  He  says  he 
wrote  the  book  because,  "I  wanted  to 
show  people  there  is  an  alternative  to 
traditional  western  eating." 

Dunning's  scheme  for  survival  as  an 
artist  includes  more  than  just  his  diet. 
He  also  studies  Tai  Chi  and  meditation 
to  keep  himself  focused.  "When  you're 
working  as  an  artist,  you  have  to  be 
disciplined,"  he  says.  "You  must  be 
mentally  and  physically  balanced  to 
paint  a  balanced,  beautiful  picture." 

His  strategy  seems  to  be  working. 
For  the  last  four  to  five  years,  Dunning 
has  lived  off  the  proceeds  from  his  art. 
Considering  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of 
artists  don't  earn  enough  money  to 
survive,  that  in  itself  is  considered  suc- 


Lea  Dunning 


cessful.  His  naturalistic  landscapes, 
done  in  oil,  watercolour  and  pastel, 
have  been  seen  in  numerous  group 
and  solo  shows  in  Canada  and  are 
included  in  the  collections  of  the  City 
of  Ottawa,  the  Regional  Municipality  of 
Ottawa-Carleton,  External  Affairs  and 
Carleton  University,  as  well  as  many 
private  collections.  Among  other 
honours,  Dunning  has  been  granted 
the  Ontario  Arts  Council  award  for  the 
last  three  consecutive  years. 

Dunning  studied  for  a  BA  in  religion 
and  English  from  Carleton  with  the 
intent  of  becoming  a  minister.  It  wasn't 
until  his  third  year  at  the  Nova  Scotia 
College  of  Art  and  Design  in  the  '70s 
that  he  seriously  contemplated  a  career 
as  an  artist.  At  age  40,  he  recalls  think- 
ing that  there  was  no  turning  back. 

Dunning's  strict  diet  plan  changed 
somewhat  last  August  when  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Burbidge.  She's  a  gour- 
met cook  and  a  lover  of  French  cuisine. 
So  they  compromise.  From  Monday  to 
Thursday,  Dunning  prepares  his  veg- 
etarian dishes.  On  weekends,  his  wife 
cooks  and  they  feast  on  delicacies  like 
braised  salmon  and  coq  au  vin. 

While  his  eating  habits  have  earned 
him  the  title  of  "the  starving  artist," 
Dunning's  hunger  has  nothing  to  do 
with  food.  His  appetite  is  to  paint  and 
to  create. 

"I  have  a  hunger  to  produce  things... 
beautiful  things... to  have  my  voice 
heard,"  he  says. 
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'88 

Eduarda  Hodgins,  BJ/88,  has  joined 
Norsat  International  Inc.  as  director  of 
communications.  She  was  previously  com- 
munications team  leader  with  the 
Vancouver  Stock  Exchange.  Eduarda  re- 
sides in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
Barbara  Mitchell  (Zeltner),  BA/88,  and 
her  husband  Bill  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  Emmett  William  Mitchell,  on 
November  20, 1995.  The  family  resides  in 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Lynette  Monteiro  (Musten),MA/88,  has 

completed  her  PhD  in  clinical  psychology 
and  is  the  mother  of  a  teenager.  She 
resides  in  Navan,  Ontario. 

'89 

John  Strba,  BA/89,  and  Julie  Clarke, 
BAHons/88,  were  married  on  December 
29, 1995,  and  are  living  in  Toronto,  Ontario. 
John  is  an  account  executive  with  Na- 
tional Trust  and  Julie  is  a  lawyer. 


^taeties 

'90 

Charene  Gillies,  BA/90,  was  awarded  a 
master  of  arts  degree  from  the  University 
of  Manitoba  at  the  October,  1995,  convo- 
cation. Upon  completing  her  thesis 
Charene  was  employed  to  continue  her 
research  at  the  Winnipeg  Family  Violence 
Court. 


'90 

Robin  Campbell,  BCom/90,  recently 
founded  an  organization  called  Peace 
Coins  for  Peace,  whose  first  goal  is  to  get 
the  peace  symbol  onto  the  1997  minting 
of  Canada's  new  two  dollar  coin.  Robin 
has  also  begun  to  write  poetry. 
Jennifer  Martin  (Parsons),  BJ/90,  and 
Brad  Martin,  BA/89,  have  a  new  baby 
boy.  Cameron  Michael  was  born  August 
12, 1995.  Jennifer  left  her  job  as  a  reporter 
at  CFTO-TV  to  become  a  full  time  mom. 
They  reside  in  North  York,  Ontario. 
Jacques  Poitras,  BJ/90,  MJ/91,  is  leaving 
the  Telegraph  Journal,  Moncton  bureau, 
to  establish  and  head  the  newspaper's 
Edmundston  bureau.  He  heads  to  north- 
ern New  Brunswick  on  June  1. 

'91 

Carolyn  Abraham,  BJ/91,  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  21st  Annual  Media  Human 
Rights  Award  for  her  three-day  series, 
published  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  newspa- 
per in  March,  1995,  about  the  struggles  of 
a  group  of  Somalis  who  immigrated  to 
Ottawa's  Leslie  Park  area  over  a  period  of 
five  years.  Carolyn  lives  in  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
Steven  Doody,  BA/91,  and  Patsy 
Kathryn  Darby,  BAHons/91,  has  spent 
the  past  year  renovating  a  turn-of-the- 
century  brick  home  in  Goderich,  Ontario. 
The  house  has  been  transformed  into  a 
four-bedroom,  four  bathroom,  (plus  pri- 
vate accomodations)  bed  and  breakfast 
establishment.  It  operates  under  the  name 
of  Colborne  Bed  and  Breakfast. 


Kordyla,  BA/92,  were  married  August  1, 
1992,  and  were  blessed  with  the  arrival  of 
their  son  Matthew  Cameron  Doody  on 
October  21,  1995. 

Jos  Dyck,  BAHons/91,  and  Kristina 

Powell,  BAHons/91,  both  graduates  of 
Carleton's  law  program,  were  married  in 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  on  August  19,  1995. 
They  live  in  Vancouver  where  Kristina  is 
a  hospital  social  worker  and  Jos  is  a 
research  consultant. 

Mark  Kenney,  BA/91,  and  his  wife 
Heather  (Catling),  BA/91,  are  pleased 
to  announce  the  birth  of  their  son,  Darren 
Matthew  Kenney,  on  August  12,  1995. 
The  family  resides  in  North  York,  Ontario. 

'92 

Hilde  Friedl,  BA/92,  successfully  com- 
pleted a  master's  degree  in  European 
studies  at  Leuven  University  in  Belgium 
and  has  returned  to  Oslo,  Norway,  to 
work  as  a  consultant  for  Norsk  Hydro. 
Suzanne  Jongeneel,  BJ/92,  is  engaged 
t  o  Fred  Stoltz,  BCom/92 .  They  plan  to  be 
married  in  1997.  Suzanne  works  as  a 
writer/public  relations  assistant  with 
Hostelling  International-Canada. 

'93 

Sara  Bingham,  BA/93,  and  Angelo 
Volpini,  BAHons/92,  are  engaged  to  be 
married  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  on 
October  18,  1997.  Sara  is  working  as  a 
speech  and  language  consultant  for  a 
private  practice  in  Oakville,  Ontario. 
Angelo  is  a  computer  systems  adminstrator 
with  the  Royal  Bank.  They  live  in  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Geraldine  Castle-Trudel,  BA/93,  gradu- 
ated cum  laude  'm  1995  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa's  law  school  and  is  now 
practising  law  in  Ottawa  and  running  her 
own  law  firm. 

Lisa  Clermont,  BA/93,  completed  a  two- 
year  bachelor's  degree  in  education  from 
Acadia  University  and  is  supply  teaching 
in  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Lisa  is  engaged  to  be 
married  on  October  5,  1996,  to  Donald 
Richard. 

Xavier  Gordillo-Carrillo,  BAHons/93, 
has  worked  since  1993  in  the  investment 
banking  division  of  Wiese  Bank,  the 
second  largest  bank  in  Peru.  After  three 
years  of  job  experience,  he  has  returned 
to  Canada  to  study  for  a  master's  degree 
in  international  economics. 


In  Memoriam 


Carleton  University  expresses  its  sincere  condolences  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  following  alumni: 


Gary  Besharah, 

BA/63,  in  1993 

John  Gordon  Chiko, 

BAHons/83,  on  November  15,  1995 

J.William  Douglas, 

BArch/78,  on  March  10,  1996 

William  John  Ellis, 

BA/91,  BAHons/93,  on  Mar.  16, 1996 

Steve  Fontaine, 

BJ/78,  on  September  21,  1995 

Lawrence  G.  Goill, 

Beng/73,  on  August  16,  1995 

Joan  R.  Henderson, 

BA/79,  on  December  8,  1995 


Ernest  W.  Highfield, 

CPSS/61,  in  June  1995 

William  Mitchell, 

DP  A/68,  on  October  16,  1995 

Ralph  D.  Mitchener, 

BA/55,  on  December  20,  1995 

Donna  Louise  Pepper, 

BAHons/60,  on  February  8,  1996 

Thomas  William  Rogers, 

BSC/88,  on  April  19,  1995 

Andrew  D.  Shapiro, 

BA/68,  in  1995 

Matthew  Zima, 

BJ/81,  on  January  12,  1995 
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Danielle  Headrick  (Brady),  BAHons/ 
93,  and  her  husband  Kurt,  BScHons/86, 
PhD/92,  are  thrilled  to  announce  the  ar- 
rival of their  first  child,  Adam  Keith  Headrick, 
on  December  31,1995.  The  family  resides 
in  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Eric  Raeside,  BA/93,  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  he  has  relocated  to  Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Mark  Sumner,  BA/93,  was  married  to 
Julie  Zeggil  on  April  27,1 996.  They  both 
work  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in 
Toronto,  Ontario.  Mark  is  the  credentials 
coordinator  and  Julie  is  an  administrative 
assistant  in  the  cleft  lip  and  palate  pro- 
gram. They  reside  in  Ajax,  Ontario. 


Michael  Tingley,  BA/93,  was  married  to 
Laura  (Payment)  in  May,  1 995.  He  and  his 


wife  reside  in  Nepean,  Ontario,  where 
Michael  operates  a  parent  model  foster 
home  for  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Ottawa-Carleton. 

'94 

Karim  Hirji,MMS/94,  has  permanently 
relocated  to  Toronto,  Ontario,  where 
he  invites  Carleton  alumni  to  contact 
him  through  the  alumni  association. 
Karim  is  in  his  second  year  of  a  master's 
program  in  engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo. 

Alison  Lusignan  (Hurley),  BAHons/ 
94,  was  married  to  Michael  Lusignan  in 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  on  December  29, 1995. 
Alison  received  a  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion degree  in  1 995  from  the  University 
of  Ottawa  and  is  teaching  kindergarten 
with  the  Carleton  Roman  Catholic 
School  Board,  in  Ottawa. 
Tricia  Mandryk  (McVeen),  BA/94, 
was  married  to  Philip  Mandryk  in 
Cobourg,  Ontario,  on  August  12,  1995. 
After  honeymooning  in  Mexico,  they 


couple  returned  to  their  home  in  Port 
Hope,  Ontario,  where  Tricia  works  as 
development  coordinator  for  Trinity 
College  School. 

Kathleen  McWilliams  (Dawson),  BA/ 

94,  moved  to  Australia  where  she  com- 
pleted a  certificate  in  horticultural  prac- 
tices in  1 994  and  a  graduate  diploma  in 
teaching  (secondary)  in  1 995  from  Cen- 
tral Queensland  University.  Kathleen 
has  recently  accepted  a  teaching  posi- 
tion at  Ingham  State  High  School  in 
North  Queensland. 

•95 

Chris  Adams,  PhD/95,  and  his  wife  Sue 
are  enjoying  their  new  neighbourhood 
in  Toronto,  Ontario,  where  Chris  is 
working  as  a  project  director  for 
Goldfarb  Consultants. 
Candace  Edmonds,  BA/95,  and  Gary 
Leinwand,  would  like  to  announce  their 
engagement.  They  met  and  fell  in  love 
in  Lanark  House  and  will  be  married  on 
July  13,  1996,  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


Laurie  Konwinski  at  a  literacy 
centre  for  Haitian  children. 


Grad  works  to  promote 
literacy,  democracy  in  Haiti 

Laurie  Konwinski, 
NPSIA/94,  is  putting  her 
Carleton  degree  in  inter- 
national affairs  to  work  in 
the  real  world  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Beyond  Borders,  a 
Christian  development 
organization  in  Haiti. 

Konwinski  serves  as 
the  key  liaison  to  the  child 
literacy  centres  located 

near  Les  Cayes.  She  works  to  provide  basic  education  to 
extremely  poor  children,  many  of  them  domestic  servants, 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
school. 

Haiti's  illiteracy  rate  of  85  per  cent  presents  a  huge 
challenge,  but  Konwinski  says  she  believes  that  empow- 
erment that  comes  through  literacy  is  crucial  for  develop- 
ment. 

"Through  literacy,  the  Haitian  people  not  only  reclaim 
their  dignity  and  gain  skills  to  attain  a  better  standard  of 
living,  they  also  improve  their  ability  to  organize  them- 
selves, democratize  their  communities,  and  keep  their 
governments  accountable,"  she  says.  "I'm  witnessing  in 
real  life  what  we  always  talked  about  in  development 
classes  -  how  people  are  becoming  agents  of  their  own 
development." 


PhD  student 
seeking  subjects 

Subjects  needed  for 
dissertation. 
If  you've  had  a  head  injury, 
lived  with  or  worked  with 
someone  with  a  head  in- 
jury. 

please  call  Laura  Rees 
at 

(613)  520-2659. 
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Lost  Grads 

Despite  our  best  efforts,  we  have  been  unable  to 
locate  a  current  address  for  the  alumni  listed  here. 
We  don't  want  to  close  the  book  on  them,  so  we'd 
appreciate  any  leads  you  could  give  us.  Simply  call 
us  at  (613)  520-3636,  or  complete  the  form  below 
and  mail  or  fax  it  to  us.  Thank  you! 

Kurt  William  Ackermann,  BA/91  (geography) 

Alison  Badali,  BA/86  (psychology) 

Pamela  D.  Bazinet,  BA/83  (geography) 

Steve  Chan,  BEng/80  (civil) 

Brian  Edward  Donovan,  BA/91  (law) 

Mitchell  Kent  Fallis,  BA/87  (psychology) 

Jacek  Ghosh,  BA  (SPC)/75  (SPC  general  program) 

Frederick  J.  Haney,  BJ/63 


Leslie  P.  Ibsen,  BA/82  (English) 
Casey  Elizabeth  Jacob,  BA/89  (soc  -  anthropology) 
Georgios  Karatzaferis,  BEng/75  (electrical) 
Karen  Leslie  Kenny,  BAHons/90  (sociology) 
Terri  Anne  Laliberte,  BA/88  (soc  -  anthropology) 
Andrew  Barry  Lowe,  BAHons/86  (Law) 
Albert  C.  Melanson,  MA/90(sociology) 
Allan  J.  Nicholas-Robinson,  BA/69 
Randolph  M.  O'Neill,  BEng/77  (mechanical) 
Gerald  B.  Palmer,  BA/80  (economics) 
Johanna  Louise  Provost,  BJ/86 
Dick  Ridgeway,  Engineering  Cert./54 
Bradley  J.D.  Schilling,  BID/83 
Paul  Stevens,  BA/89  (law) 
Tammie  K.D.  Talbot,  BA/83  (political  science) 


Here's  how  to  get  into  our  next  magazine.... 

Be  sure  to  let  us  know  whenever  you  move  so  you  don 't  miss  future  issues  of  Carleton  University  Magazine  or  other  news  from  the  Alumni 
Association.  Simply  complete  this  form  and  return  it  to  us  so  that  we  can  update  your  record  and  you  can  let  former  classmates  know 
about  your  moves,  career  changes,  and  personal  achievements.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

NAME  


first  name 


previous  name 


degree/class 


SPOUSE 


degree/university 


HOME  ADDRESS  (please  complete  if  different  from  the  one  used  for  this  mailing) 


apt/street 


city 


province/country 


postal  code 


telephone 


BUSINESS  ADDRESS  (please  complete  or  attach  business  card) 


position/title 


company 


office/department 


city 


province/country 


postal  code 


telephone 


fax 


email 


PERSONAL  NEWS  (include  a  photo  and  we'll  try  to  print  it  too)_ 


□  Please  include  my  child's  birth  announcement  in  the  Future  Alumni  column.  (Indicate  how  you  would  like  your  child's  name  to  be  listed, 
and  give  date  of  birth. ):Name  Birth  date  

□  If  your  submission  is  about  more  than  one  graduate,  please  indicate  under  whose  name  you  wish  to  have  the  Alumni  Update  appear: 


COMMENTS  (We  welcome  your  comments  about  Carleton  University  Magazine  and  other  alumni  programs.). 


Please  return  to:  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1S  5B6      FAX  (613)  520-3587 
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MONNEX 


INSURANCE  BROKERS 


CD 

Manulife  Financial 


Life  can  he  tough  and  you  need  every  break  you  can  get  to 

survive.  That's  why  the  Alumni  Association  has  assembled  an  array 
of  services  that  offer  competitive  group  rates  and  personal 
assistance  for  our  members.  And  while  you're  getting  a  break,  you 
can  feel  good  knowing  you're  helping  to  generate  revenue  for  the 
university — helping  us  to  offer  an  effective  program  for  graduates 
across  Canada  and  elsewhere.  For  information,  call  the 
Development  and  Alumni  Services  department  at  (613)  520-3636 
or  send  an  e-mail  to  devalum@carieton.ca,  or  phone  directly  to 
the  service  number  listed  below. 

Beli  Ambassador  Long  Distance  Program  Through  this 
plan,  alumni  obtain  discounts  on  long  distance  calls.  And  while 
alumni  save  money  and  enjoy  expert  service,  Carieton  receives  a 
commission  from  Bell —  at  no  cost  to  you.  Carieton  and  its  alumni 
are  the  winners?  Call  1-800-624-1559. 

Monnex  insurance  Brokers  Limited  Monnex  provides  a 
group  home  and  automobile  insurance  program  with  attractive 
options.  Monnex  offers  alumni  24-hour  service,  365  days  a  year, 
toll  free;  flexible  payment  methods;  internationai  assistance;  and 
excellent  service.  Call  1-800-268-8955. 

Manulife  Financial  This  program  offers  excellent  life  insurance 
coverage  to  grads  and  their  families  with  exceptionally  low 
premiums  and  a  wide  range  of  options,  including  disability 
coverage,  and  a  "living"  benefit  if  you  become  terminally  ill.  Your 
insurance  is  guaranteed  renewable.  Call  1-800-668-0195. 

Tempo  Framing  Systems  You  can  display  your  achievements 
with  pride  by  framing  your  degree  in  our  attractive  polished  brass 
frame,  complete  with  the  official  university  logo  emblazoned  on  a 
red  mat.  There  is  a  framing  service  offered  by  volunteers  at 
convocation,  or  order  your  frame  by  calling  1-905-470-6555. 

Bank  of  Montreal  MasterCard  Show  your  pride  for 
Carieton  by  carrying  a  Carieton  University  MasterCard,  customized 
with  the  university  logo  and  a  beautiful  aerial  picture  of  the 
campus.  The  card  offers  attractive  extras  and  the  bank  pays  a 
commission  based  on  card  usage.  Call  1-800-665-9665. 

Chateau  des  Charmes  Wines  Limited  This  distinguished 
Ontario  winery  bottles  select  Carieton  wine  complete  with  the 
university's  new  coat  of  arms  on  the  label.  It  is  available  at  the 
winery  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  or  at  Chateau  des  Charmes  outlets 
in  Oakville,  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  or  by  calling  1-800-263-2541. 


Ihe  spontaneous  reaction 
ofMonnex  clients. 


This  smile  tells  the  story.  For  the  past  two  years  in 
monthly  surveys,  97%  of  Monnex  clients  said  they 
were  satisfied  or  more  than  satisfied  with  our  ser- 
vices. And  year  after  year,  92%  renew  their  policies  - 
a  significantly  higher  rate  than  the  industry  norm. 


value-added  extras,  such  as  the  personalized 
Monnex  card  that  helps  you  reach  us  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  provides  free  access  to  the  worldwide 

Monnex  Assistance  service. 


Perhaps  it's  our  own  per- 
sonnel's smiling  voices.  Or 
maybe  it's  our  quality  prod- 
ucts and  attentive  service. 
Whatever  the  reason,  we 
do  everything  we  can  to  get 
the  same  reaction  from  all 
our  clients. 

No  wonder  the  Carleton 
University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion recommends  Monnex. 
After  all,  your  quality  group 
program  includes  many 


The  home  and  automobile  insurance  program 
recommended  by: 


MONNEX 


INSURANCE  BROKERS 


For  your  home  and  automo- 
bile insurance  needs,  and 
for  emergency  medical  insur- 
ance whenever  you  leave 
the  province,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  services  that  have 
passed  the  test  of  time  and 
earned  the  recognition  of 
your  peers. 

Call  a  Monnex  analyst  for 
answers  to  all  your  ques- 
tions. We'll  help  you  face 
the  future  with  confidence  - 
and  a  smile! 


123^7  a 

YOUR  NAME 


n73 


Facing  the  future  with  confidence. 

1-800-268-8955  or  Toronto  (416)  484-1212 


